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Educating the Public 


CLYDE R. MILLER 
Director, Bureau of Educational Service 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


HEN school teachers talk about edu- 
W cating the public, it usually can be 

assumed that they refer to publicity 
which will make the public believe in the 
efficacy of the schools as a means of preparing 
people for richer, happier, and more useful 
lives. 

Let us take this assumption as basic. Let 
us ask ourselves how we are going to get 
publicity for our schools—publicity which first 
of all will attract the 
attention of those for 
whom it is intended and 
which, when it has cap- 
turned their attention, 
will convince them of 
the fact that education 
is our avenue to culture 
as well as to prosperity. 

It is well to remem- 
ber that educational 
publicity in a democ- 
racy is essentially diff- 
erent from that in an 
autocracy or in any 
country which is run 
by a dictatorship. 

Where there is dic- 
tatorship in govern- 
ment, the schools are 
operated primarily to 
preserve that govern- 
ment and to create a 
submissive population. 
Napoleon utilized the 
schools as he utilized 
the army—to bend the 
people of France to do 
his own will. Bismarck utilized the same tech- 
nique. Rigid state control of education made 
possible the evolution of the German empire 
as a militaristic state. The curriculum was 
created to accomplish this end. Anything that 
might interfere with its accomplishment was 
deleted from the curriculum. Teaching 
methods were devised to bring into being a 
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strong, unified, powerful nation. Every teacher 
had to keep in step. 

In Italy today precisely the same methods 
are being utilized. Through the medium of 
popular education a nation of Fascists is being 
created. In Russia the school system, in addi- 
tion to training children in the skills necessary 
to participation in various vocations, is or- 
ganized as a vast propaganda machine. Its 
purpose is to perpetuate Communism. 

When a country is 
under dictatorship, the 
problem of educational 
publicity is simple. It 
resolves itself into the 
mere question of orders 
—the same kind of 
orders a general would 
give to an army. No 
decisions are to be made 
by the people them- 
selves. They are simply 
to do what they are 
told. 

In a democracy the 
control and operation 
of the public schools are 
in the hands of the pub- 
lic. Under ideal con- 
ditions the public, on 
the basis of accurate 
knowledge, will make 
the decisions affecting 
educational procedure. 

Should new buildings 
be erected? Should 
new types of schools be 
created? Should more 
skillful teachers at higher salaries be selected? 
Should the curriculum be expanded to take in 
vocational training which hitherto had been con- 
sidered no business of the schools? Should laws 
be passed raising the school age from fourteen 
to sixteen or from sixteen to eighteen years? 

The answers to all these questions are in 
the hands of the public. It is well that this is 
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the case. Every teacher and every citizen 
who believes in the democratic philosophy of 
government must be on guard against rigid 
control of the schools by the state. Only too 
frequently such control means control by poli- 
ticians who may or may not have the interests 
of the children at heart. 

It is the duty of every school administrator 
in America and of every teacher to educate 
the public concerning educational problems. 

That word “problems” is important. It im- 
plies that there are many matters in education 
’ concerning which educators are not agreed. 
America has been changing rapidly within the 
past quarter of a century. No other period 
in world history can show comparable changes, 
No one quite knows where we are going. It is 
obvious, however, that education not only must 
adapt itself to the great social and economic 
changes which characterize the period in which 
we are living but that, in so far as possible, 
it must contribute its part to make those 
changes more beneficial. 

Most Americans have great faith in educa- 
tion—a faith that frequently is almost pathetic. 
But more than faith is needed. They must 
have knowledge and it must come to them 
in a steady flow. So much of our school 
publicity in the past has concerned only the 
external symbols of education. It has con- 
cerned school buildings which are so much 
brick and mortar and steel work. Many a 
community has gone heavily into debt on a 
magnificent building program and then has 
starved its teachers for the next fifteen or 
twenty years to pay for it. The price for these 
monumental structures has been inferior teach- 
ing. The important thing in education now, 
as always, is good teaching. 

Within the past fifteen years teaching, by 
and large, has improved greatly. These im- 
provements may not be accepted in many 
quarters where the voting adults cling to older 
traditions. It is well that these improvements 
in teaching be interpreted in terms of child 
welfare. 

How shall one do this? There are several 
ways. First of all, the school itself is by all 
odds its own best publicity medium. Parents 
can see at first hand the changes made in 
their own children through good teaching. It 
is well, however, to give parents an explanation 
of what the school is trying to do in various 
fields such as health, recreation, mastery of 
the three R’s, and the acquiring of attitudes 
and skills which may lead to successful living. 

The school newspaper is one of the best 
devices for giving parents this information. 
It ‘may be published in any school whether 
elementary or secondary. It should, in large 
part, be the work of the pupils themselves. 
There is no better project in English than 
the school newspaper and this publicity, there- 
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fore, is justified in terms of educational ac- 
complishments of the children. If the school 
newspaper has a competent teacher adviser, 
it will contain simple explanations of school 
procedure. It will set forth the various goals 
which the pupils are attempting to reach. It 
will describe the means by which they hope 
to attain these goals. 

_In an elementary school this publication can 
be mimeographed. Every school should have 
its own mimeographing or multigraphing out- 
fit. In rural districts as well as in the great 
cities these mimeographed elementary news- 
papers can contain much material that the 
local newspapers could not publish. They 
would not have space enough to publish it 
even if it measured up to their standards of 
news. 

The fact that Johnnie who has been getting 
low grades in spelling has made a record by 
getting 100 per cent in spelling five times in 
succession is a good item for the elementary 
school newspaper. Johnnie’s parents are in- 
terested in that. Johnnie is encouraged and 
inspired. 

If there is a story in the paper setting 
forth new objectives in teaching spelling and 
indicating the great improvements in this field, 
the relationship between Johnnie’s accomplish- 
ment and those new methods is made clear. 
Johnnie’s parents and all the other parents in 
the district who receive that paper see the 
relationship between improvement in teaching 
and accomplishment of pupil. 

So it is in every field of school activity. 
Translate accomplishments in terms of activi- 
ties by the pupils themselves. Get the name 
of every boy and girl into the paper at least 
once a year. 

In junior and senior high schools these school 
publications frequently may be printed. They 
can, if they are conducted under the guidance 
of a teacher who has a good foundation in 
educational publicity and who knows publica- 
tion methods, be a valuable means of in- 
forming the public. 

And then there are the local newspapers. 
Most newspaper men are interested in educa- 
tion. They know that their newspapers could 
not exist if there were no education. The 
schools make the public literate and thus pro- 
vide the millions of readers for the news- 
papers. But not only for mercenary reasons 
are newspaper editors interested in education. 
As good citizens they are interested in it. 

School administrators may go to almost any 
editor and discuss with him in perfect frank- 
ness the educational problems of the com- 
munity. Ordinarily the editor will be glad 
to disseminate information pertinent to the 
solution of those problems. Administrators 
should remember, however, that a problem 

(Turn to page 126) 





What a State Association Has Led a 
Classroom Teacher to Expect of It’ 


Jessie Gray, PuirapeLpHia, PENNSYLVANIA 


What we expect of a State Associa- 
tion depends largely on our knowledge of how 
the Association works and what our share 
in the work has been. That there must be 
an association or a working together of all the 
teachers, a cooperation, a unity, before 
tangible results come to reward our efforts, no 
one will deny. This statement may seem trite, 
but I think, as busy secretaries of State 
Associations, you will all agree that the 
practice of associative effort is one of the main 
things which you desire and for which you 
strive. It has not yet become a general 
practice, nor have we become so accustomed 
to it that the procedure has become stale. 
Such cooperation is the lure of leadership— 
the satisfaction of those led and the full meas- 
ure of interest, altruism, and professionalism. 
It sees something more than salary or pre- 
ferment ahead of it. It sees education as 
culture heaped up to enrich one’s group and all 
mankind. On you, secretaries of State 
associations, in a great measure, will depend 
the unity and strength of diversification, which 
will make our national program for education a 
worthy one. .. . 

We expect a State Association: to provide for 
the common defense and promote the general 
welfare through the enactment of a Retire- 
ment Law and the enactment of a Tenure Law; 
to see that rightful appropriations are set 
aside by the Legislature for educational pro- 
grams. We expect it to set up a Code of 
Ethics and defend individuals when it is trans- 
gressed; to provide group insurance; to do 
relief work among teachers too aged and im- 
poverished to care for themselves; to provide, 
if possible, not only pecuniary relief, but to 
look toward the establishment of a home, where 
lonely, disabled, convalescent and _ retired 
teachers may find shelter, companionship, and 
rest during illness as well as after the active 
struggle is over. This provides a channel for 
the expression of the finer emotions of the 


oup. 

A State Association should see to it that 
the proper individuals are selected to be 
trained for teachers, so that their election may 
provide in any State an increasing group of 
cultured people whose influence is unquestioned, 
and for whom a code of general ethics scarcely 
need to be stated. Such a plank is in our State 
Association’s platform. 

* Abstract of an address delivered before the 


National Association of Secretaries of State Teach- 
ers Associations at Columbus, Ohio. 


A State Association should offer a teacher 
the leading educational news of the day. It 
should provide an opportunity to hear some 
of the great thinkers of the day. 

It should, in its publication, report the best 
practices leading to success in other parts of 
the State and Nation. 

It should do research work in classroom 
problems looking toward the right of each 
classroom to be a healthful, happy, unmolested 
place, where growth can be normally con- 
tinuous. (The emphasis is on unmolested.) 

It should give us the fearlessness and right 
to be persons rather than cogs in a machine. 
It should insure the sacredness and inviola- 
bility of personality. It should see that no rude 
hand, either of custom or expedience, shall 
smooth us all into one dead level, which so 
mechanizes education that servility rather than 
service is produced. It should encourage that 
kind of life which is best, with a minimum of 
conformity. We can expect a State Associa- 
tion to make affiliations with lay groups which 
are helpful to the cause of education. There 
should be distinct understanding, however, of 
nonpartisanship in all such affiliations. 

A State Association can help maintain the 
rightful attitude among legislators and citizens 
toward the increase of expenditures for equal 
educational opportunities to all children of the 
state.... 

What the classroom teacher expects of the 
State Association depends largely on what the 
classroom teacher has been trained by the State 
Association to expect of it. In all fairness, as 
classroom teachers, we should ask ourselves 
this question, “What does the State Association 
expect of us?” We may answer as follows: 
It should expect: 

1. A personal and thorough understanding 
of the aims of the Association as set up in its 
constitution and platform and its accomplish- 
ments up to date. 

2. An honest expression of appreciation for 
accomplished goals by membership. (Not mere 
payment of dues.) 

3. A willingness to work for the associa- 
tion; to give some time, and some effort to 
secure more general welfare, greater common 
defense, and domestic tranquility. 

4. To change the “take and get” attitude 
into a giving and helping attitude. 

5. To make the Code of Ethics the least 
and not the most we can do in governing our 
professional conduct. For the future, as a 
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classroom teacher, I am hoping for four very 
definite things to happen: 

(a) I hope the State Associations will se- 
cure a Sabbatic Year of absence for rest, study, 
travel, or convalescence, with half salary during 
absence. 

(b) I hope our Associations will standardize 
throughout the state a most generous and uni- 
form provision for absence during illness. That 
they will seek to provide throughout the state 
an absence, at least, of five days without loss 
of salary during the death of a member of the 
immediate family. 

(c) I hope the State Associations will be 
able to stabilize the position of the State Super- 
intendent by securing his appointment non- 
politically. 

(d) I hope that the State Associations will 
lead in the establishment of a Department 
of Education. 

After all these things are accomplished, no 
doubt we shall do as the great Alexander did, 
weep, that we have no more worlds to conquer. 
And yet we shall find as many other worlds 
te discover, explore, and conquer as we now 
know have been added to Alexander’s meager 
idea of the world. 





Spoonerisms 


The passing, early in September, of William 
Archibald Spooner (86), former warden of 
New College, Oxford, England, author of the 
“Histories of Tacitus,” recalis a strange irony 
of fate which gave him twisted fame. While 
he was a sedate and scholarly man, he was 
universally known for his slips of the tongue 
which twisted ordinary phrases into ludicrous 
word combinations. His affliction was a rare 
accomplishment which, later in life, he capital- 
ized by deliberately twisting words to add to 
the growing legends about him. His most 
famous Spoonerism is, “Is it kistomary to cuss 
the bride?” The following rank high: Tons 
of soil for sons of toil; Kinquering kongs their 
titles take for Conquering Kings, etc.; Three 
cheers for our dear old queen for queer old 
dean; My wife will be here shortly, she is in 
the town drain, for down train; I got off to 
boil my icicle for oil my bicycle; Fighting liars 
for lighting fires; Half-warmed fish within 
your breast, for half-formed wish; Hissing all 
my mystery lectures, for missing history lec- 
tures; It’s roaring with pain for pouring with 
rain. 

A ludicrous tale regarding the venerable 
scholar is, that on accompanying his wife to the 
station, he kissed the porter and tipped his wife. 

He is said to have found keen enjoyment in 
the exclamation of the Episcopalian lady who 
coming late to church said to the usher, “Some- 
body is occupewing my pie,” and in the reply 
of the usher: “Never mind lady, I'll sew you 
to a sheet,” 
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The White House Conference 


Ray Lyman Wi sur 


Secretary of the Interior and Chairman of the White 
House Conference on Child Health ard Protection 


A little more than a year ago, President 
Hoover called the first meeting of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. Now the reports of the four sections of 
the Conference and their various committees 
and sub-committees are being gathered into a 
vast compendium of information to be pre- 
sented to the Conference, as findings, when it 
convenes in Washington on November 19. 


The work, as originally planned, has been 
carried on by four sections which have studied 
medical service and its relations to children; 
public health service and administration; edu- 
cation and training; and the handicapped child. 
But as the work has logically led the investi- 
gators into new and unexpected fields, the or- 
iginal group of seven hundred experts has 
grown to eleven hundred trained workers 
whose enthusiasm and devotion have been a 
real source of inspiration to their leaders. 


Many of the questions under consideration 
by the Conference are age-old, others are dis- 
tinctly the by-product of our modern civiliza- 
tion, and some of the problems concern special 
groups. Physically and mentally handicapped 
children we have always had with us, and they 
must always have special care, but instead of 
deploring their fate and letting it go at that, 
we are beginning to make an effort to fit them 
into a scheme of life where their inadequacies 
will be minimized. And so it is good for repre- 
sentatives, from widely separated communities 
which have carried out constructive programs, 
to get together and talk over their problems 
and plans, and set newer and higher standards 
of care. 


The problems of the urban child are receiv- 
ing special attention, for we realize that the in- 
creasing congestion of our cities is exacting 
greater and greater penalties, physical, mental, 
and moral. How can we restore to the child 
the sunshine, the fresh air, the play space, and 
the interesting tasks of which we have de- 
prived him? How much as a nation, or as 
cities, or as parents, can we afford to pay to 
give him these things? 


Viewed as an isolated fact, the cost of a con- 
structive program in medical service, educa- 
tion, or recreation seems staggering when we 
add up the bill, state by state, and organiza- 
tion by organization, but in comparison with a 
national bill for sickness, or delinquency, or 
crime, it dwindles. If the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection does 
no more than teach us to compare these values 
it will have made a great contribution to our 
national welfare, 
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Grade Promotion 


G. A. STETSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Titusville, Pa. 


VERY pupil*should have but eight years 
EK in the grades before entering high school. 
This sounds like a most startling state- 
ment to people used to our present system of 
yearly promotion wherein a pupil is either ad- 
vanced or is forced to repeat a grade for 
another year. Let us consider reasons to sup- 
port this statement. 

The pedagogical argument against the fail- 
ing method may be quoted as follows: 

“1, Education is guidance of development 
of individuals to secure the utmost in 
effective personal and social living. 

2. Modern educational ideals insist upon 
that peculiar opportunity and treat- 
ment essential to each pupil for his 
fullest personal and social development. 

8. The general order of final importance 
(possibly not the strategic order) in 
social outcomes is (1) ideals, (2) atti- 
tudes, (3) appreciations, (4) habits, 
(5) skills, (6) knowledges.’’* 

These are three basic statements with the de- 
velopment of skills and knowledges last rather 
than first in importance. “Repeating is resorted 
to almost entirely to correct lacks in arbitrary 
prescriptions in knowledges, and to some ex- 
tent, skills.’* It is seldom that the child is 
failed in ideals, attitudes, appreciations, or 
habits. 

To quote again we find that school failure: 

“1. Creates a sense of failure by emphasiz- 
ing the pupil’s failure over his success; 

2. Stamps in the habit of failure by efforts 
‘ to make him like it,’ ie., accept it as 
fair; 

8. Shames the pupil before his social group 
and so isolates him (Is not social isola- 
tion a breeder of criminal attitudes?); 

4, Penalizes him for the failure of the 
school to meet his needs, and so 

5. Destroys his confidence in educational 
agencies; and finally 

6. Drives him out of school; or 

7. If he stays, delays him in getting where 
he can succeed.”* 

From the economic viewpoint each repeating 
child costs the school district money. No child 
should be made to progress faster in school 
than he is able. Because we have set up a unit 
of work which experience has shown that 
average children can accomplish in a school 


* The Elimination of Repeating—L. H. Dix, a 
principal, Schools Nos. I and II, Woodbridge, N ~ de 
(Bulletin’ of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. Vol. 9, No. 2, January, 1930.) 


year, is that any reason why the pupil who has 
finished only two-thirds of it should go back 
to the beginning to start? The fact is, he has 
failed to understand at some point. Because 
the unit of work must be finished in a year, 
he must be pushed on without this understand- 
ing only to flounder in deeper water at every 
turn of the advancing stream of knowledge. 
How much better it would have been, if he 
could have gone at a slower rate and not have 
floundered! How much better, had he finished 
only the table of nines when he should have 
finished the table of twelves, if he could have 
started with the table of tens and gone on. 
But no, the table of twelves must be learned 
and he had not learned them. He may have 
accomplished two-thirds of his work for the 
year, but not the whole. He must repeat the 
two-thirds and add the rest. Then he may go 
on. 

You can comfortably drive to New York 
from Titusville in fifteen hours. Did you ever 
hear of any one who reached only the Delaware 
Water Gap instead of New York in fifteen 
hours, turning about, driving back to Titus- 
ville, and starting all over again? No. But if 
he had to make progress on the same basis as 
children in the public schools today, such would 
be the case. 

But what can be done about the promotion of 
pupils? Let me quote E. C. Moore, formerly 
superintendent of the Los Angeles Schools. In 
speaking before a round table of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Salt Lake City in 
1913, he said, “I am one of those who believe 
that those schools are on the right track which 
are doing the utmost for the individual child. 
No more uniformity than the minimum which is 
required to organize instruction so that it can 
be carried on is desirable. A school system 
can be managed with a very little uniformity, 
with much less than some of us think. I am 
satisfied that there is no subject that every child 
must take year after year whether he succeeds 
in it or not; that it is vastly more important 
to have.a mentally alive child in a school room 
than a dead subject any time; that we make 
a mistake when we define education in terms 
of subjects in place of in terms of the mental 
activity of children. What we seek is to help 
children to use their minds. 

“Let me give just one illustration of the 
great advantage of using diagnostic and experi- 
mental methods rather than uniform methods 
in education. I take it from Newton, Mass., 
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a school system whose energy is directed to 
adapting subject-matter, methods, and organ- 
ization to the needs of the individual child. 
Pupils enter the high school in Newton when 
they are old enough for the high school; to have 
succeeded in finishing the grammar-school 
course is not prerequisite. And when they are 
in the high school they take the studies which 
are suited to their needs. ‘But having failed, 
don’t they continue to fail?’ you ask. Not at 
all. In 1910 Dr. Spaulding, desiring to make 
as many appeals as possible to the minds of 
such belated pupils in the grammar schools, 
promoted fifty average girls from the grammar 
grades to a special transfer class in the high 
school. Thirty-five of them had repeated a 
grade. They were described as ‘apathetic,’ 
‘sluggish,’ ‘befogged,’ and ‘stolid.’ Where are 
they now? Forty-five remained to the end of 
the year. Twenty-seven went on with regular 
high school courses, and the others either 
entered other schools or went to work. In 
September, 1912, nineteen of these girls entered 
the regular second-year class of the high school. 
What do their teachers say about them? ‘Their 
work is as good as that of the other pupils and 
in special cases it is better.’ ‘Their work is as 
good as any, and in some cases it is better.’ 
‘The average is as good as the average of the 
class.’ A similar study has been made of a 
group of twenty-seven boys admitted at the 
same time and on the same conditions. Seven- 
teen of them did decidedly better on the average 
than did the whole class admitted in the reg- 
ular way. Fourteen of them are now in the 
second year of the high school, their average 
standing is several points higher than the aver- 
age of their departments.” 

So you see such an idea of promotion is not 
merely a nebulous dream. 

One method of adjusting this problem might 
be to put those pupils who are mentally sub- 
normal, commonly called orthogenic cases, in 
special classes with specially trained teachers. 
This would relieve the classroom teacher of 
those pupils who cannot profit to any extent by 
the ordinary classroom procedure and free her 
for additional work with the regular pupils. 

The course of study in the grades would have 
to be gone over thoroughly and broken up into 
much smaller and definite units of work. The 
pupil would be expected to know these smaller 
units before going to the next unit. He thus 
would fail a small unit rather than go from 
unit to unit failing and therefore fail the whole 
year. As the pupil repeats a given unit, he 
should be given new material of equivalent 
difficulty that would give the principles he has 
failed to learn and not make him feel that it 
is old material. 

The chief promotion emphasis should prob- 
ably be based upon his mastery of the tool sub- 
jects, reading and arithmetic, which can be 
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carefully and accurately tested and measured. 
Of the more cultural subjects, as history: and 
geography, he would take as much as he could 
before going on. But, you ask, is this not low- 
ering our standards? Notat all. It is raising 
them. The plan outlined does not deal with 
the upper but with the lower end of the scho- 
lastic group. Thus pupils may be better taught 
through fitting the subject miatter to their needs. 

At the close of the school year the pupil 
would be advanced with his group to the next 
grade and a new teacher. Progress charts would 
go with him to the new teacher, so that she 
might know just where he was in the tool 
subjects; The pupil would be advancing but 
going no faster than was within his ability. 
The teacher of the new grade would now take 
up the work where the last left off and carry the 
pupil along as far as she could in her grade. 

You are now perhaps in a maze, thinking you 
would have as many different grade placements 
as you have pupils. True, if carried to the 
extremes. But the Stanford Achievement Tests 
show we have practically the same thing now 
only the teacher does not so think of it. What 
does the teacher do now? She divides her 
class into two groups and teaches to a median 
attainment. Where would the present plan 
differ? Only in the manner in which she 
handled the few failing pupils in her B group 
to keep them up to grade. Teachers admit 
that if they had time to give individual atten- 
tion to the slow and failing pupil, they could 
keep him up to grade. The question then seems 
to be, “Where can time for individual work be 
found?” 

We find in the Horace Mann School of Colum- 
bia University that pupils in the first three 
grades are taught but a short day instead of 
a full day. . Results show that these pupils 
are making normal progress based upon com- 
parisons with pupils in other full-day schools. 
Then why not dismiss good pupils and those 
who are up to grade an hour or so early several 
days each week and give the teacher time to 
lJevote to the pupils who are failing before 
these pupils are tired out with a full day in 
school? Such a plan would be worth while 
trying. 

This plan would entail a great deal of read- 
justment on the part of teachers and public 
used to a set and inflexible method of procedure. 
They must be willing to try to make it work. 
Teachers especially would have to readjust their 
ideas concerning grade promotions. They 
would have to be somewhat acquainted with 
the work and requirements of the grades above 
and below their own, and they would be held 
responsible for teaching a pupil and passing 
him according to standard measurements. If 
such a system worked out, the three basic 
statements of what education should do for a 
child would be more nearly realized. 
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Why Teach Nutrition? 


Haze, A. FINLEY, Nutritionist 
Warren Borough Schools, Warren, Pa. 


in Africa today is the medicine man er 

witch doctor, a relic of by-gone days. 
He was primitive man’s first attempt to combat 
disease. With the advance of civilization the 
knowledge of disease also advanced and we 
entered the second period in the development 
of medical science—that of coping with exist- 
ing disease. Today we are living in the third 
period of development—that of preventive 
medicine. 

Preventive medicine is not a new theory of 
dealing with disease. Hippocrates, the father 
of medicine, as far back as 460-359 B. C. 
advocated preventive practices. He suggested 
the boiling or filtering of water as a protection 
against sickness. His works also show that 
he had many theories on nutrition as a remedy 
for certain diseases. 

This spirit of preventive medicine has in- 
vaded our educational system and has caused 
the schools to establish a school health service 
department. The first to be called into service 
was the school doctor or medical inspector. 
His duty was to give each school’ child a 
thorough physical examination once a year 
to discover any physical defects which might 
be present while the defects could be corrected 
and before they became a serious handicap 
to the child. During an epidemic in a large 
city some one conceived the idea of adding a 
school nurse to the health service. Her duties 
were to prevent the spread of communicable 
disease. Later, the dental .hygienist was added 
and her work of oral hygiene begun. 

The World War brought to our attention the 
fact that only one-third of the young men in 
our country were physically fit. In a country 
free from famine and pestilence this was a 
startling revelation. A careful study of the 
cause showed that the childhood of America 
had been neglected. We began to realize what 
Burbank meant when he said, “If we had paid 
no more attention to our plants than we have 
to our children we would now be living in a 
jungle of weeds.” As a result of this study, 
a new department was added to the health 
service, that of the nutrition worker. Her 
part in the school health preventive program 
is largely that of health education. She trains 
the child to eat a balanced diet, and she teaches 
the relationship between health and foods, how 
to prevent sickness by the proper diet, and 
how to promote healthy living. 

A large number of diseases are the result 
of poor nutrition and can be prevented, and a 
still larger number yield very easily to proper 
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diet. The body of the child is very much like 
a house. First comes the foundation, then the 
framework, and then we add to the framework 
until the exterior and interior are completed. 
At the same time everything about the house 
must be in good running order—we must take 
care of heating, lighting, water supply, and 
waste. 

Suppose the child has started life with a 
good foundation, what next? The length of 
life will be determined not only by how well 
the foundation was laid, but how the frame- 
work was developed during childhood, how the 
heating system worked, how waste was taken 
care of, and how well the body generally 
was kept in repair and good running order. 

The body demands fuel for its heating 
system and the body’s fuel is composed of 
fats, carbohydrates, and proteins. This fuel is 
burned in the body and converted into energy. 
Too little fuel causes a slowing down of the 
engine with no surplus fuel left for storage. 
Emaciation and underweight result. Too much 
fuel food causes an over-heated engine and 
obesity and gout result. Occasionally, because 
of some disorder of digestion, absorption, or 
metabolism, the body is unable to convert fuel 
foods into heat. The result is diabetes, if 
the sugar is not metabolized; acidosis, if the 
fat is at fault; and an excess of uric acid, 
if the protein is not burned for heat, or too 
much is taken into the body. 

There are four ways in which the body gets 
rid of its waste products—through the skin, 
lungs, kidneys, and intestines. When one of 
these four is not functioning right, the result 
is sickness. When the skin loses its ability 
to throw off the poison or is overloaded with 
waste due to disorder in the intestines, erup- 
tions, eczema, or boils result. Cutaneous dis- 
orders are often due to the diet and depend 
on the condition of the intestines for their 
development. Eczema and boils are sometimes 
caused by infection. When the lungs do not 
function properly, tuberculosis, pneumonia, or 
bronchitis results. These diseases are not 
primarily nutritional diseases, but proper diet 
plays a large part in the recovery of the 
patient. Nephritis and albumin poison are 
directly caused by an accumulation of nitrog- 
enous waste products which is the result of 
a diet too rich in protein. Constipation, 
diarrhea, acute and chronic enteritis, food 
poisoning, autointoxication, and colitis, al- 
though diseases of the intestines, are nutri- 
tional diseases and can be prevented by proper 
diet. 
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The economic value of health is something 
which cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. Someone has estimated the life of a 
child at five thousand dollars. This amount 
is a poor substitute for any life and cannot 
be compared with the contribution one healthy, 
well-educated person will make to his com- 
munity and perhaps to the world. Five thou- 
sand dollars would not repay us for an Edison. 

It has been demonstrated that private and 
public health improves most through health 
education. The school child is the fittest sub- 
ject for health education. He is at a teachable 
age and the attitudes taught him in childhood 
will remain through life even if the facts are 
forgotten. In the past our public schools have 
placed books first and neglected health edu- 
cation. The day is not far distant when 
every school will have a complete health pro- 
gram, and health will invade every part of our 
educational system. “Health like happiness is 
largely a matter of habit and can be taught.” 
The objective of this teaching will be to 
promote health rather than to prevent disease. 

Dr. L. Emmett Holt said, “The state should 
educate the individual so as to prepare him 
for his public duties and responsibilities as a 
citizen.” Only the well and strong are able 
to assume the responsibilities of citizenship. 
The children in our public schools today are 
our future citizens. The kind of citizens they 
will become is largely dependent on their 
health education, whether they are to be public 
assets or liabilities. Examinations show that 
three out of every four children in our schools 
today have physical defects which are remedi- 
able. Two out of every three are malnourished. 
Malnutrition is a definite departure from health 
and the malnourished child is susceptible to 
disease. Malnutrition is sapping the vitality 
of our children today. Undernourishment is a 
hindrance to a child’s physical and mental 
development. 

Every child should be given the opportunity 
to grow into manhood as nearly 100 per cent 
fit and free from preventable diseases as his 
natural endowment will permit. Every com- 
munity owes it to itself to give to its school 
children sufficient health education that they 
will become assets to the community. It is a 
future investment and will pay large dividends. 

“Give me health and a day, and we’ll make 
the pomp of emperors look ridiculous.”— 
Emerson. 





Youth at its best does not desire ease, but 
rather the exercise of natural powers. Work 
is stimulated by interest, but interest is no less 
generated by work. Too much attention has 
been paid to making education easy by smooth- 
ing the path, as compared with inducing 
strenuous effort.—Texas Outlook. 
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Additional Sidelights from the 
Columbus Convention 


SoME ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS OF SUPERVISION 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCES TO THE SECONDARY 
ScHOOL 


1. The responsibility of the principal has 
increased greatly in a generation. 

“In days gone by the high school principal 
was largely a preserver of cultures of past 
ages . .. imbued with the idea that sec- 
ondary education in America should first of 
all strive to produce well trained minds 
through training in the traditional subjects. 
‘ Supervision in those days amounted 
very largely to the directing of teachers in 
the improving of classroom technique that 
would lead to a great amount of retention of 
formal subject matter . .. To-day, the high 
school principal stands in the position of a 
social engineer. He is the administrative 
and supervisory head of the institution that 
has been called the most purely American 
institution thus far developed. He has the 
responsibility, not only for making sure that 
his teachers impart important subject matter 
to the pupils, but also the responsibility for 
the social, the civic, the ethical, the avoca- 
tional, and the vocational development of all 
pupils enrolled in his schools.” 

2. A large proportion of our high school 
teachers have not accepted the modern philos- 
ophy concerning the functions of the second- 
ary school and therefore need supervision. 

“In almost every school... three groups of 
teachers will be found: 


(a) A rather small proportion, made up 
largely of teachers more _ recently 
trained, plus the more progressive of 
the older teachers, who have accepted 
a modern point of view with respect to 
secondary education. 


A second group is composed of those 
who are still dominated by the old tra- 
ditional point of view. To them sub- 
ject matter is sacred and the pupils 
exist for school and subject matter— 
not vice versa. 


(c) Between these two extremes our picture 
would show the remainder of our 
teachers. Many of this third group 
have never thought seriously about our 
present high schools and their purposes. 
They are drifting along in other occu- 
pations. A great many of them, and a 
considerable number of the second 
group, through proper supervision, may 
be led to the place where they can 
and will accept a modern point of view. 

The principal as a supervisor has the 
responsibility of holding our schools 
true to our educational ideals. This 
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he will do through leading his teaching 
staff, his pupil population, and his com- 
munity to see what our secondary 
schools should accomplish for the indi- 
vidual and for society as a whole.” 
3. There are eight important areas or fields 
of supervision in which the high school prin- 
cipal should function: 


“(1) The selection and assignment of teach- 


ers 

(2) The education of the teaching staff 
to a modern conception of education 

(3) The selection of subject matter 

(4) The selection of textbooks and in- 
structional material 

(5) The securing of desirable educational 
products 

(6) The improvement of study 

(7) The extra-curricular activities pro- 
gram 

(8) The guidance program.” 

4. Three fundamental aims of secondary 
education must be recognized by the principal 
and his teaching force in order to make the 
secondary school a modern social institution. 

(a) “The leading of our boys and girls to 

an understanding and appreciation of 
the insistent major problems of our 
world civilization 

(b) The training of our young people in 

such a way that they will acquire the 
disposition to want to face these prob- 
lems in a constructive manner; that is, 
for the good of the social order 

(c) The providing of technique that will 

enable them not only to realize and ap- 
preciate the problems—not only to be 
disposed toward their constructive solu- 
tion—but also to enable them actually 
to help in the solving of them.” 

5. Good teaching requires that pupils secure 
more than a mere mastery of content. There 
must be developed an interest, an appreciation, 
and a vision that extend beyond the classroom 
into the affairs of modern civilization. 

“There are three kinds of desirable edu- 
cational products: (1) information and skills, 
(2) appreciation, and (3) revelations of future 
possibilities .. . . The teacher falls far short 
of her possibilities if she does nothing more 
than make it possible for her pupils to gain a 
satisfactory amount of information and a sat- 
isfactory degree of skill. These things are 
important and basic to many things in life, but 
in a very important sense they are secondary 
to the two other educational products men- 
tioned ..... No teacher is making the fullest 
use of her opportunities unless she keeps 
before her pupils the possibilities that lie ahead 
in the subject. I refer here to possibilities in 
higher levels of the subject and also to the 
vocational and avocational possibilities that 
May grow out of the subject.” 
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6. Supervision should aim to improve the 
study habits of high school pupils. 

“It is a notorious fact... that study is not 
considered a serious occupation by many boys 
and girls One of our major problems in 
high school administration is the improvement 
of study on the part of all pupils and the 
finding of ways and means for providing for 
the small group of pupils who really desire to 
pursue scholarly ideals ..... A considerable 
part of our failure to secure proper study is 
due to our own failure to understand the abili- 
ties and capacities of our pupils. Studies 
have shown that pupils frequently fail because 
of a lack of reading ability. Sometimes they 
fail because of physical defects_that are not 
known to the teachers. These individual han- 
dicaps must be known before we can proceed 
to any constructive program of study improve- 
WAGE 6. a 610 

This program of improvement can be worked 
out.... through the homeroom, through class- 
room teaching, and through the school library. 
Every homeroom teacher .... can aid the 
pupil in the working out of study programs 
and in bringing to the children fundamental 
rules of study. Every homeroom teacher can 
lead her pupils to see the value of the budget- 
ing of time. The classroom teacher should be 
responsible for giving instruction in those 
techniques that are essential to the study of 
her own subject. Every school should formu- 
late a plan for giving library instruction to 
every pupil in the school. Our goal in this 
instruction should be to make every pupil 
capable of using all of the resources of the 
library in as independent fashion as possible.” 

7. Constructive programs in extra-curricu- 
lar activities and in guidance are absolutely 
essential in our modern secondary school. 

“Teachers are quite willing to carry their 
load of directing activities, but are often at a 
loss to know what to do. The principal has 
the task of leading his teachers to an under- 
standing and appreciation of the place of 
extra-curricular activities in modern education 
and also the task of giving them the training 
that is necessary for their successful participa- 
tion Guidance is needed in problems 
of ethics and morals in the use of leisure 
time . .. and in the choosing of a life career 
.... (It) will function in every grade of the 
school.” 

8. The supervisory program of the high 
school principal will be administered through 
four agencies: 


(1) Teachers’ meetings 

(2) Individual conference 

(3) Self-survey of the high school 

(4) Curricular reconstruction 

“In all teachers’ meetings the principal 
should be the leader, not the dictator. He must 
realize always that he can proceed no faster 
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in improving educational facilities .... than 
his teaching staff will permit him... . Heads 
of departments have the same responsibilities 
with respect to their teachers as the princi- 
pals themselves have with respect to the whole 
teaching staff... . Individual supervision on 
the part of the high school principal extends 
far beyond the aiding of teachers in their 
problems of classroom management and teach- 
ing techniques .... The principal and his staff 
should constantly be checking up on their own 
procedures .... laying out, with the faculty, 
at the beginning of the school year a plan for 
a self-survey and then carrying it out during 
the school year....A year or two spent in a 
serious attempt to reconstruct the high school 
program of studies will do as much as, if not 
more than, anything else to modernize the 
school with respect to its materials of instruc- 
tion and its concept of desirable educational 
products. 

Dr. D. H. Eikenberry, Columbus, Ohio, closed 
his excellent paper with a recommendation 
that high school principals be trained more 
definitely for supervisory work and that state 
departments speedily set up standards for this 
position. In budgeting his time the principal 


must not be an opportunist, but must plan for 
supervision and work the plan. The future of 
the high school rests largely with the princi- 


pal.—John Tyson. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POINT OF VIEW AS A 
VITAL VALUE IN EDUCATION 


George Strayer, professor of educational ad- 
ministration in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, discussed Redefinition of the Con- 
cept of Equality of Opportunity in Education. 

The most significant ideal of democracy is 
that of equality of opportunity. We desire 
to develop a society where class and caste 
shall not deny opportunity to anyone. In the 
early days of our development we were en- 
gaged in securing equal opportunities to our 
inhabitants. The colonists expressed their be- 
lief in free-tax supported schools throughout 
the nation. A one-track school system was de- 
veloped. It was democratic in that it did not 
set up any barriers. The scheme, however, 
was essentially aristocratic, since only those 
of superior intelligence could profit by it. 
Those not so favored left school. 

The concept of equality has grown. A 
single-track system is no longer considered ade- 
quate. The school organization of elementary 
plus high school has been changed. We now 
begin with the nursery school and follow 
through to the junior college with many varia- 
tions. Instead of a single compulsory course, 
delinquents, sub-normals, and the physically 
handicapped are given individual instruction. 
Grade schools, continuation schools, and adult 
schools have been developed. The junior high 
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school with its broadening courses now includes 
work in mathematics beyond arithmetic, for- 
eign languages, science, and a variety of oppor- 
tunities in industrial and household arts. 

The recognition of individual differenees has 
been the key to progress. Problems of the cur- 
riculum are studies in relation to social de- 
mands of the times. Use is made of the tools 
which the science of education has made avail- 
able. 

Equality of opportunity will not be fully 
realized until we equalize the support of educa- 
tion for all areas whether urban or rural. We 
must, also, provide for larger units of adminis- 
tration. Everywhere we are coming to believe 
that the state shall provide such education. 
Since the opportunity for education depends 
upon trained teachers working under supervi- 
sion, the one-room school is no longer adequate 
and consolidation is necessary.—Martha E. 
Boyer. 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


Others no doubt will mention the wonderful 
hospitality, splendid program, and general 
excellence of the Columbus meeting. I wish 
to bring a little echo from one of the sessions 
of the Rural Education Department. 

Among other things, we learned that our 
host state, Ohio, has many counties in which 
the schools are completely consolidated with 
most of the counties largely consolidated. An 
interesting discussion on the subject of Activ- 
ity Programs in Rural Schools gave a striking 
lesson, with a Project in Record Making as an 
example, of simple, but possible, and worth- 
while activity. Starting with a skunk skin 
which they made into parchment, the seventh 
and eighth-grade pupils of a rural school in- 
cluded deer-bone stones, notched sticks, clay 
tablets, bark, the scroll, horn-book, N. E. 
Primer and the development of modern print- 
ing, and many phases of record keeping, in 
their activity program in connection with this 
project. 

The efforts of a group of New York City 
teachers to find in their city an ear of corn with 
which to show their pupils the source of corn- 
meal, gave a peculiar impression to the mem- 
bers of this group as it presented a situation 
which rural folks do not have to meet, and do 
not realize. 

The city has become a place of Cement and 
Steam Shovels. The country still has some 
of the opportunities to teach the beginning of 
things, and to plan and execute valuable activ- 
ity programs. 

The statement of President Pyrtle that “some 
day we will not bring rural children into the 
town and city schools, but will take the city 
children into the beauties and opportunities 
of the country” is also worthy of note and con- 
sideration by our group.—F red W. Diehl. 
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Making Allies of the Parents 
of Our Children 


Garry C. MYERS 


Head Division Parental Education 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve University 


her children are her enemies, some 

ignore the home, while more and more 
teachers count the fathers and mothers of 
her pupils her allies. Blessed is the teacher 
who has the parents of her children back of 
her; fortunate the school whose neighborhood 
speak of it with strong enthusiasm. 

But a very small part of the child’s education 
is obtained in school. Even what he gets there 
depends largely on his home and the attitude 
which his parents hold toward his teacher. 

Educational methods and school practices 
have changed so rapidly in the last generation 
that it is very .difficult for parents to know 
| what they are all about. Some are inclined to 
| think that any school procedure different from 
_ that which they were exposed to in their child- 
hood is to be condemned. But through the 
P.T.A. and other means many parents are made 
familiar with the whys and wherefores of the 
Patient principals and teachers 


: N occasional teacher thinks the parents of 


' modern school. 
» are ever ready to explain to parents what the 
» school is driving at and the way the children 
of today are taught. 

More and more, however, teachers are begin- 
ning to realize that the child’s success in school 
depends upon the attitudes and habits which 


have been engendered by his home. We 
teachers cannot command the parent how to 
rear the child or how to manage him at home. 
Nevertheless, parents who learn to have con- 
fidence in the teacher go to her for help with 
their home problems. 

The basic attitudes and habits which the 
> child carries to school are cultivated in him 
>. from his early infancy. Anything which the 
school can do to modify these home attitudes 
and habits properly should contribute toward 
the greater efficiency of the classroom. 

To this end some forces are at work. More 
and more the P.T.A. is becoming 4 medium for 
school cooperation. More and more its mem- 
bers are studying the home with the purpose of 
developing in the family more wholesome back- 
ground, of cultivating in children very early 
habits of feeling, acting, thinking which will 
further their success in school. 

The most promising development for the 
school has been that of study groups for 
parents in which fathers and mothers earnestly 
are striving to make themselves more efficient 
parents by understanding their children better, 


leading them more happily into good habits 
of behavior, and establishing in the home more 
nearly wholesome family relationships. 

Easy it is to overlook the fact that the child 
who goes to school is not the individual he 
seems to be. Only a small part of his per- 
sonality is apparent to the teacher. He is 
tied by heartstrings to his home and these 
bonds are, as a rule, invisible. The wellsprings 
of his feelings, his readiness to learn, his whole 
school morale, indeed, depend upon his home 
and upon his relationship with his loved ones. 
Let us remember that he is a feeling creature 
first of all and that all his conduct, efforts, 
and achievements are dependent largely on his 
home. 

With this in mind anything we can do to 
cause him to know that we care for him as a 
sacred personality, and for those most dear 
to him, makes him the more ready to cooperate 
with us. 

Most parents are very eager to do the best 
possible for their children. They want to see 
their children get along in school and they wish 
to be the best possible parents. Nevertheless 
parents, like all other human beings, have 
strong personal pride. They tend to resent 
being told what they must do or even what they 
ought to. do. If we can get them to want to be. 
better parents, want to find out ways to im- 
prove themselves and help their children to 
succeed, they will eagerly accept suggestions 
from those they think are sympathetic with 
them and understand their feelings. Most 
parents do not resent being told about “our 
human frailties” and about “our mistakes as 
parents” while they may turn deaf ears to 
“your shortcomings” or “your errors.” 

Taking account of this psychological factor, 
the writer learned to speak before groups of 
parents on such topics as “How We Parents 
Annoy Our Children” or “Teaching Our Chil- 
dren Habits of Responsibility,” and his last 
book, “The Modern Parent,” is a kind of con- 
fession of a father “dedicated to my children 
whom I have often annoyed.” 

This psychology he employs in a series of 
twenty-four letters to parents, written at the 
request of the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. The first twelve are of interest to teach- 
ers, since they are written to show parents 
concretely “how,” and to persuade them to 
cultivate such attitudes and habits at home 
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before the child enters school and while he is 
in school as will promote school progress. 

The writer got no pay, but a lot of summer 
sweat, for writing these letters; but if they 
assist a few children to get along at school a 
little better, make a few homes happier and 
the burden of some teachers a little lighter, he 
will have been highly compensated. 

These letters are free to any one who writes 
to the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Since they are public property any 
teacher, principal, or superintendent is allowed 
to mimeograph them for the parents of his 
school, or have them reprinted in the local 
paper. Parents who have pre-school children 
will be interested in the twelve letters on the 
young child. 

Let the parents of your children know that 
there are many other free materials at Wash- 
ington. Advise them to address one card to 
the U. S. Office of Education, Department of 
Interior; one to the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor; and one to the Bureau of Home 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, all at 
Washington, D. C.; asking for free materials 
on child care and training. 





Teachers’ Union Defeated in 
Seattle 


A spirited school election was held in Seattle, 
Wash., on March 11, at which Frank S. Bayley 
and Dietrich Schmitz were elected school trus- 
tees on a platform of opposition to High School 
Chapter No. 200 of the American Federation 
of Teachers, which is affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The board of direc- 
tors outlawed this organization of teachers by 
school legislation in May, 1928, and required 
high school teachers to declare non-membership 
in the federation as a condition antecedent to 
receiving contracts for the ensuing year. 

Despite the fact that the Superior Court for 
the State of Washington for King County had 
sustained the action of the Seattle Board of 
Directors in an injunction suit brought by the 
teachers’ union and the fact that the State 
Supreme Court had reaffirmed the findings 
of the lower court, a quiet campaign was car- 
ried on by members of the teachers’ union 
during the school year 1928-29 which resulted 
in the defeat of two board members for reelec- 
tion at the annual election in March, 1929. In 
this election the issues were not clearly defined, 
although the opposition to the regular board 
members was financed to the extent of $500 
by the American Federation of Teachers. 

Prior to the annual election this spring it 
became apparent to the superintendent of 
schools, Thomas R. Cole, that another quiet 
campaign was being carried on to elect addi- 
tional members of the board of directors who 
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would favor the teachers’ union. As a means 
of bringing the real issue in the school election 
clearly before the people of Seattle, Superin- 
tendent Cole declined to accept reelection on 
the ground that he did not care to continue 
as superintendent if the members of the Board 
of Directors were to be divided on questions 
of class interests foreign to the welfare of the 
schools. His statement to the board of direc- 
tors and the people of Seattle at the time was 
as follows: 

The vital question confronting the citizens of 
Seattle so far as the public schools are concerned 
is this: Shall we, or shall we not, permit the schools 
to become involved in politics? That is the im- 
portant issue to be settled at the March election, 
and the outcome will mean much to the city edu- 
cationally and financially. It is my belief that the 
affiliation of a group of teachers with any one class 
of society which is politically organized will result 
eventually in a politically-controlled system of pub- 
lic schools. Experience has clearly proved that such 
a system of schools opens the door to inefficiency 
and extravagance. This is the issue that should be 
made clear to the voters, and each candidate for the 
board of directors should declare himself so that 
there can be no mistake as to where he stands. 

It is to be regretted that Superintendent Cole 
found it necessary to decline reelection as the 
only means of arousing the citizens of Seattle 
to a realization of the menace of factional 
politics in the administration of their schools. 
The outcome of the election seems to indicate 
that the people met the issue squarely when it 
was clearly defined. 

The board of directors has appointed Worth 
McClure to succeed Superintendent Cole. Mr. 
McClure served for a number of years as assist- 
ant superintendent in the Seattle school sys- 
tem and can be relied on to guard the schools 
from politics and selfish group interests.—The 


School Review, May, 1930. 





Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans 


With justifiable pride, the publishers of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans (F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y.) 
call attention to the fact that this leading 
teachers’ magazine is now in its thirty-ninth 
year; indeed the November 1930 issue will 
mark the beginning of its fortieth year. Dur- 
ing these four decades the name Normal In- 
structor has been one of ever increasing im- 
portance in educational circles, and through- 
out this period the management has been in 
the same hands—truly a remarkable record. 

Known in all parts of the United States 
and Canada, and in many foreign countries, 
for its well-balanced yet progressive editorial 
policy, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
enters a new school year prepared, as in the 
past, to provide a rich and varied assortment 
of material for teachers of primary grades, 
intermediate and upper grades, and rural 
schools. 
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The Challenge of Illiteracy 


CorA WILSON STEWART 


Chairman, Illiteracy Commission of World Federation 
of Education Associations 


lenge comes to play its part in over- 

coming some handicap or hardship 
which burdens the human race. Meeting this 
valiantly is one of the ways in which we may 
repeat the story of knight-hood in this modern 
age and may bring the romance of the crusades 
of old into our daily deeds, but infinitely 
greater are the escape it brings from selfishness 
and the opportunity it affords for voluntary 
enlargement of our sphere of usefulness far 
and away beyond the beaten path of our pre- 
scribed duties. 

The record of what has been accomplished 
by physicians and other workers in the field 
of health in rendering smallpox harmless and 
yellow fever extinct is an inspiring example. 
Through the efforts of these heroes of health 
the dangers of disease have been lessened— 
smallpox is rarely found, and is seldom in 
virulent form and yellow fever is comparatively 
unknown. This was brought about by patient, 
intelligent, and systematic effort, of course, 
but effort that involved no little courage and 
self-sacrifice. 

Illiteracy presents a challenge to the teachers. 
It is a challenge to every educated citizen, but 
to the teacher most of all for it is not only the 
antithesis of everything for which the teacher 
stands and for which she strives, but it is often 
a great obstacle to her success in the classroom. 
Any teacher who has dealt with the child of 
illiterate parents can testify to the fact that 
cooperation with the school is lacking in such 
homes. The child of illiterate parents is at a 
great disadvantage. For the sake of removing 
his handicap and giving him an even start, the 
challenge of illiteracy must be met, but greater 
than to insure one’s own success or to free the 
child from an impediment is the appeal of the 
adult for his belated opportunity. 

How nobly teachers are meeting this chal- 
lenge—not only in America, but in other lands! 
In Russia a campaign has been launched to 
wipe out illiteracy in five years’ time. In China 
six years have been allotted to the task of teach- 
ing 100,000,000 illiterates to read and write. 
Turkey discarded her old alphabet and is re- 
quiring every person, young and old, educated 
and uneducated, to learn the new one within 
a period of six years. Thus have the teachers 
of the various countries issued their ultimatum, 
and set a time when illiteracy must go. 

In the United States we have had our 
cherished goal. Many of us hoped that il- 
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literacy would vanish during the last decade. 
That it lingers is no discredit to those teachers 
and citizens who fought so valiantly to banish 
it. The white spots which they created where 
no illiteracy is to be found will spread until it 
covers the whole country like the dew, and will 
make of this a land where all can read and 
write. What the new census will reveal is yet 
unknown, but whether it be three or three mil- 
lion illiterates, the challenge to go to their 
relief without delay is the same. 

There was a time some 20 years ago when 
psychologists were agreed on the theory that 
only in youth could one master the elementary 
subjects and that adult illiterates were unable 
to learn to read or write. How far we have 
come in two decades and how completely this 
theory has been dispelled by the practical 
demonstration of not mere thousands or hun- 
dreds of thousands, but millions learning to 
read and write. These have ranged in age 
from 14 to 94. And not only have adults 
learned, but they have progressed more rapidly 
than children. It is a well proved fact that an 
adult beginner can learn as much in one month’s 
time as a child of six can learn in a year’s 
schooling. With their background of experi- 
ence and their avidity for knowledge adult 
beginners have some advantages with which to 
start. This makes the prospect for redeeming 
all illiterates a hopeful one. 

So, the hold which illiteracy has on its vic- 
tims is largely a myth. As these victims learn 
how easily they can escape from its grasp the 
greater and more eager will be their own ef- 
forts. The message of their ability to learn 
is one that needs to be proclaimed in every 
school, from the pulpit, over the radio, and 
everywhere that the voice can reach. It is a 
blessed message—glad tidings—that in a few 
weeks’ time those who cannot write their 
names may become able to read a book through, 
and to write their own letters. 

The method is a simple but fascinating 
one that any intelligent teacher may employ. 
It may be desirable to have specially trained 
teachers, but there are few in the service of the 
public schools today who cannot teach a man 
to write his own name, his checks and letters, 
to read his first book, and to solve the problems 
> arithmetic that apply to his daily transac- 
ions. 

This is a mere start, it is true, but a start 
must be made before there is a finish, and one 
must not discount the initiative of adults or their 
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ability to go far along the highway of knowl- 
edge when once their feet are firmly set on the 
road. No teacher hesitates to take a child 
through the first grade because she cannot see 
whether and how he is to finish the eight grade. 
Many adult students are capable after a short 
course of finding the way to carry on their own 
education. “Give a man the alphabet, and there 
may be no limit to what he may accomplish.” 
One woman in a western state who learned to 
read and write at the age of fifty was knocking 
at the doors of a university when she reached 
sixty. She had completed the elementary and 
high school courses and had done sufficient col- 
lege work to admit her to a university. An- 
other, an illiterate man, a laborer, found his 
opportunity in a night school for loggers, which 
a teacher started in the woods near a log camp. 
He was simply an indifferent pupil and dropped 
out of school after the first week. To quote 
his own words—“All that I did was to figure on 
the blackboard a little during the week, and 
the teacher may have thought that he failed 
with me, but he touched something in me and 
I was never satisfied until I entered school six 
months later. I did not stop until I got my 
master’s degree and shall go on now until I 
get my doctor’s.” This man became the head 
of a department of psychology in a southern 
college. 

The story of the movement to wipe out il- 
literacy is a record of high-hearted service on 
the part of teachers and others from its be- 
ginning in the Kentucky hills 19 years ago. 
And how well these teachers have been rein- 
forced and strengthened by the act of Presi- 
dent Hoover and Secretary Wilbur in creating 
a National Commission on illiteracy with head- 
quarters in Washington. Thus from the moun- 
tain school-house to the White House has the 
challenge of illiteracy been accepted. 


For every day’s a battlefield 

In school, or shop, or cattlefield; 
Yet banners of the flaming skies 
Still beckon us to high emprice 
And cheer us on our way. 





Preparing Teachers for Progres- 
sive Geographic Education 


Students come unprepared in basal geogra- 
phy to teacher-training institutions. In a study 
involving 500 entering students, 75 per cent 
showed achievement below eighth grade level 
and 40 per cent below sixth grade level. Have 
there been too much verbal teaching and word 
learning and insufficient checking on the pupil’s 
concepts of geographic data? Probably so, at 
‘least in part. There has been considerable 
mere performance with pictures, specimens, 
charts, yes, even with statistics and maps 
rather than activities with geographic tools 
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that would result in mastery learning of geo- 
graphic relationships—decidedly so! 

Teachers and supervisory officers in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools must be better 
prepared in geographic edycation. Pupils 
must acquire specifically mastered outcomes in 
these grades. 

Instructors dealing with geographic educa- 
tion in teacher-training institutions themselves 
must be more definitely prepared in modern 
geographic education. More than 50 per cent 
of these instructors in the United States lack 
specific college preparation, not more than 40 
per cent have more than a bachelor’s degree 
with some geography courses to their credit. 

The vicious circle will continue until more 
abundant and available facilities are offered 
whereby the teachers in service may keep 
themselves properly prepared in this new 
phase of education. Geographic education is 
dynamic. It has no place for old maid teach- 
ers be they women in bloomers or men in trou- 
sers. There are some of each kind handling 
geography lessons today. 

ERNA GRASSMUCK 
Address before National Council of Geography 
Teachers, Columbus, Ohio. 





Museum Service to Education 


The museums of the world have always been 
an important factor in education in a general 
way. During the last twenty: years, the 
museums of the United States have realized 
more and more fully their ability to give defi- 
nite help in elementary education and have 
felt it their duty to widen their activities by 
actively entering that field. Several dozen 
museums in all parts of the United States are 
now giving to the schools of their communities, 
an infinite amount of aid in teaching art, natu- 
ral history, science, geography, commerce, and 
the life of man. 

There are many things in the courses of 
study pursued in all schools which can be taught 
best with the aid of museum material and the 
knowledge which museums possess. 

The work that museums are doing makes 
many things more clear and understandable 
to the pupils, gives to children and teachers 
an inspiration and an interest which can be 
felt in no other way. 

Through the museums the schools deal with 
realities instead of with abstract words. 
Museum work for schools is growing with leaps 
and bounds and while some educators do not 
realize its importance as yet there is no ques- 
tion that it is a factor which will have practi- 
cally universal recognition within relatively 
few years. 

CHARLES R. TOOTHAKER, 
Address before Department of 
Visual Instruction, Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Successful Rural Teacher 


WAYNE SOPER 


Research Associate, Education Department, the University 
of the State of New York 


qualified than the town or city teacher 

in order to put across as good a job as 
is expected of the town or city teacher. Except 
in rare instances of adequate rural supervision, 
the rural teacher has no superintendent, no 
principal, no special supervisor to look to 
“whence cometh her strength” and guidance. 
When a teacher signs the contract “to teach 
the school in a satisfactory manner” in a rural 
situation, she shoulders a responsibility far 
more onerous than does her city sister in 
signing the same kind of contract. 

Regardless of whether it is the fault of the 
teacher or not, the annual reputation of a 
rural school fluctuates in direct proportion to 
the degree of rapport between teacher and 
community. A well-trained but incompatible 
teacher in a peculiar city situation may be 
transferred to another position with no per- 
ceptible effect upon the system, even without 
attracting the attention of other teachers or 
patrons. Yet. the well-trained, adequately- 
prepared but incompatible rural teacher fails 
and the school for that year becomes known 
as a failure. ; 

Should the prospective rural teacher be rural 
bred? Should she be rural minded? The first 
question can be readily disposed of by saying: 
“Not necessarily.” The matter of former con- 
tact with rural life does not mean so much as 
does the teacher’s interest in the things of 
rural life. If this is what’is meant by “rural 
minded,” then she should be rural minded. But 
interest can be created out of ignorance as well 
as out of knowledge of things. The rural bred 
girl who sees no romance in rural life, who 
accepts as matter of fact the wonder of grow- 
ing things, and who levels all rural people to 
the plane of common dust should not undertake 
the difficult role of teacher in the rural com- 
munity. Her knowledge of things rural is 
submerged in her prosaic attitude. On the 
other hand, the urban bred girl, fortified by 
an interest in people and strange things, may 
turn ignorance to profit. 

There are at least ten qualities which the 
rural teacher should possess in higher degree 
than her city sister if the same quality of work 
is to be consummated. 

Adaptability and resourcefulness—For the 
obvious reason that the rural teacher must 
adapt herself to a variety of elements, it is 
evident that she should possess that quality 
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which enables her to make that adjustment. 
Her failure to adapt herself to one major ele- 
ment of the community, whether it be the 
younger pupils, the older ones, the parents, 
the “younger set,” the religious group, or the 
farmers’ union may have a direct bearing upon 
her success as a teacher in the community. 
While city life is vastly more complex than 
country life, the urban teacher has no such 
variety of elements to adjust herself to as a 
teacher. She may even disregard many of these 
elements and suffer no ill effects so far as re- 
appointment is concerned. She is rated by her 
superior officers on her ability to do a good 
piece of teaching. Her rural sister is rated 
by every element of the community on every 
aspect of life claiming attention in the com- 
munity. 

The unresourceful urban teacher may call 
upon her principal, her supervisor, her fellow 
teachers when need arises. The rural teacher 
has no such “ever-present help in time of 
trouble.” 

Industry —If it takes effort to teach one 
grade of fairly homogeneous children, under 
constant guidance, with adequate equipment 
in a city system, how much more industry must 
it require to teach from four to eight grades, 
without immediate guidance, with inadequate 
equipment! Such is the rural _ teacher’s 
prodigious task. Add to this the burdens laid 
upon her shoulders by unthinking people of 
the community who insist that the teacher par- 
ticipate in, if not actually direct, many com- 
munity projects and you have work for none 
but industrious hands. 

Enthusiasm and optimism—She who works 
alone must generate her own current. When 
the lights of enthusiasm and optimism burn 
low she cannot switch the power and draw 
from others immediately available. She whose 
own enthusiasm and whose ability to inspire 
enthusiasm in others are inclined to run below 
par should take on a generous portion of re- 
serve to tide her over the school year or decline 
the proffered position in a rural community. 
The very apathy of some communities necessi- 
tates an abundance of enthusiasm and opti- 
mism on the teacher’s part to insure only fair 
results. 

Initiative and self-reliance—We should not 
expect a teacher in any situation to succeed 
without a fair degree of initiative and self- 
reliance. Yet there are many teachers who 
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have given satisfactory service as followers of 
directions without exercising much initiative. 
They have been good executors of the pro- 
grams and projects of others. But the teacher 
of the rural school has little chance to get this 
canned variety of initiative and must depend 
upon herself for it. 


Interest in the life of the school—This qual- 
‘ity is usually listed under social and profes- 
sional equipment. Every teacher should be 
well grounded academically and professionally. 
But no amount of such training will substitute 
for interest in the life of the school. The 
urban teacher may confine her interest to her 
own grade and at most to her own building. 
But the rural teacher has a complexity of 
school life demanding her attention. 


Interest in the life of the community—The 
teacher who can scarcely wait until Friday 
night when she may run away from the com- 
munity where she teaches is not likely to be- 
come interested in that community’s life. She 
who chaffs at the tameness of rural entertain- 
ment will not develop interest in the lives and 
daily work of those whom she is attempting to 
serve. But the people of the community sel- 
dom disregard this lack of interest. They may 
not demand the best teaching methods and 
technic in the schoolroom; they may not notice 
a small degree of unpolished manners; but 
they are quick to sense the teacher’s disinter- 
ested attitude. 

Ability to meet and interest patrons—Inter- 
est in the life of the community may be con- 
ditioned upon the ability to meet and interest 
parents and other patrons. While she must 
be interested in the life of the community, the 
teacher must also be able to interest that com- 
munity in her great project—the school. One 
is corollary to the other. She who insinuates 
her interest into the lives and things of the 
community will win a confidence which in turn 
will enable her to gain the interest of others. 
The shy teacher may, in the city, be assisted 
by her fellow workers who introduce her to 
parents and take her into their little circle 
of acquaintances. This same assistance can- 
not be depended upon by the rural teacher. 
She may even have to be slightly forward at 
times in order to get in touch quickly with 
parents. 

Discipline—One of the first, and often times 
the chief, troubles that the beginning teacher 
meets is that of discipline. She who teaches 
in the city or even in the village may call for 
assistance in this matter. Unmanageable 
pupils may be sent to the principal. But to 
whom can the rural teacher send her disorderly 
pupils? She may send them home. But that 
is what they most desire. But before school 
can keep, it must be clearly understood who 
is teacher and who is pupil. This the rural 
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teacher must accomplish single-handed. 
Stimulation of the community—It is strange 
that in this discussion there is not one single 
quality commonly listed under the category 
“technic of teaching.” While all the qualities 
listed thereunder are important, they do not 
in smaller or larger degree make or break the 
rural teacher. But she who has failed to 
stimulate the community wherein she teaches 
has little claim to success for the year’s work. 
While this stimulation in the urban community 
may be the result of a composite of the whole 
teaching corps, the rural teacher must bring 
about this same result largely by her own 
efforts. She will do this by the exercise of 
many factors—interest in children, interest in 
people in general, enthusiasm, optimism. The 
point is, she must herself do the stimulating. 


Moral influence—We are not here concerned 
with those grosser immoral acts for which 
teachers may be dismissed. We are thinking 
of that raising of the moral tone of a com- 
munity by direct precept and unimpeachable 
example. No person has more opportunity to 
lift the moral plane in the rural community 
than has the teacher. She has in her control 
all the children between about six and sixteen 
years of age. Through them she influences 
the homes. The homes influence the general 
social affairs. Many communities owe their 
present plane of thinking and acting to the 
efforts of a high-minded teacher. Her presence 
has often transformed many a rough, unwhole- 
some social affair into one of innocent pleasure 
and jollification. 





China’s Drive Against Illiteracy 


A program to wipe out illiteracy among 
adults in China in a period of the next six 
years has been adopted by the National Edu- 
cation Conference at Nanking. According to 
statistics, about eighty per cent of the entire 
Chinese population of 348,875,962 persons can- 
not read or write. Mass education schools will 
be opened throughout the country, supple- 
mented by reading and writing classes to be 
established in homes, stores, factories, armies, 
prisons, and other institutions. It is estimated 
that 182,000 teachers, 116,470 schoolrooms, and 
$283,400,000 will be needed in the six-year 
campaign. The movement is to be compulsory 
in nature. A mandate was issued by the Cen- 
tral Government July 1, requiring every Chi- 
nese citizen to know the Thousand Characters 
Reader before the end of 19385. No govern- 
ment or public organs, schools, factories, and 
stores will be permitted to employ persons 
more than eighteen years old who are unable 
to read or write. 
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The Ideal Teacher 


Nancy C. Morrow 
Oil City, Pa. 


It may seem presumptuous to write about 
the ideal teacher, but every teacher has an 
ideal, so it may be in order to write of that 
at which the true teacher is gradually but 
persistently aiming. 

It is said that the German peasant as he 
plows has a beautiful conception in his mind 
that the man who invented the plow walks 
beside the plow all day, though he is invisible. 
Some such influence as this, spiritual, perhaps, 
accompanies some of us all through life. The 
progressive teacher, never satisfied with his 
present condition, his ideal leading the way, 
eagerly reaches out, like the mountain climber, 
for a projecting root or swaying branch, that 
he may raise himself to its level. Each suc- 
ceeding step accomplished only strengthens the 
desire for the following elevation. This spirit 
of discontent and the ambition to attain the 
yet unattained have raised the educator from 
his most primitive qualifications to the present 
standard of culture and refinement now re- 
quired of one of his profession. To stand still 
is impossible. To think of retrograding would 
call forth the shouts of millions of “Onward, 
upward, until the race shall achieve its inef- 
fable destiny.” ; 

Marked progress in any line is made only 
when the energies are bent in that direction. 
Without the stimulus of a lofty ideal, this 
progress would cease and life become a mere 
existence. And what is this destiny may we 
ask? Standing upon the present heights of 
civilization, viewing the progress of the past, 
who with prophetic eyes can unroll the scroll 
of coming years and reed to us their possibili- 
ties? Do we not see written on the zenith of 
our horizon that perfection is the goal of the 
human race? 

Leaders and teachers of our schools, in order 
to be counted worthy to stand among the elect, 
ought to be superior men and women, with 
broadest possible culture, soundest scholarship, 
deepest sympathies, and surest understanding 
of the adolescent mind and its certain means 
of approach. The best alone is good enough 
for the present and future guardians of our 
American institutions. Such a one is sure to 
be an enthusiastic studerit of education; an 
expert in his line; proud of his opportunities 
and privileges, and elevated to an eminence 
where he can view the world above the pas- 
sions and selfishness of the common mind. 
Such a one, perchance, may not be known to 
the world at large, and his life of quiet, un- 
recorded service may be somewhat shrouded in 
obscurity; but a real influence is being exerted 
in his community and the atmosphere around 
is being purified. 
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The times require men of deep conviction— 
men of conscience—fearless men; and as the 
teachers are the recognized leaders of the 
Republic, never was there a stronger demand 
for teachers of well-trained, well-stored, and 
active minds. Never was wisdom more potent, 
never was knowledge more powerful than it 
is today, and the teacher’s high ideal is to have 
his moments occupied in his great mission of 
love and his mind filled with a great message. 
This ideal leads him to have a sincerity that 
commands respect, and a disciplinary power 
that shapes and develops morality and char- 
acter. It enables him to develop thought that 
is intense, earnest, broadening, deepening, and 
that elevates the whole character of man; this 
mental development and character-building ac- 
companied in the training process by sympathy 
and love prove to be chisels of sterling temper, 
fitted to carve grandeur from the roughest 
block. 

But “the truest ideal must have its basis of 
conception in the truest real,” and that teacher 
fails in being at his best whose ideal falls short 
of the truest real. This is not found in the wis- 
dom of the ancients, or in the learning of mod- 
ern times. But from the midst of a poor, des- 
pised, and ignorant people there arose one in 
whom the wisest of nineteen centuries have 
found no fault. Humble, yet beautiful in life, 
faithful in the fulfilment of his mission of 
love, grand in his death, he ever stands forth 
pre-eminently the realized ideal teacher of 
humanity. 

But with all these attainments and quali- 
fications, the peace and honor that the young 
teacher craves cannot be obtained in a day. 
It will take many a teachers’ meeting and the 
quiet meditation in one’s room for the Great 
Teacher, our ideal, to point out all the places 
of improvement. There will be many com- 
mendations for the faithful, yet, he, whose mis- 
sion is to guide us into all truth, will deal 
patiently with us, showing us just where we 
may have been at fault, and give us the real 
help we need. Let us not forget that 

The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night. 





A $200,000 NINETEEN-ROOM school building 
was presented to the school district of Newport 
township, Luzerne county, by four of the coal 
companies of that section. The four companies, 
Glen Alden, Lehigh, Wilkes-Barre, and Sus- 
quehanna, are the largest taxpayers in the 
district and would have borne the principal 
burden of a necessary expenditure in any 
event. But in shouldering the entire cost, the 
companies have eased the municipal budget 
and have saved smaller taxpayers a load. 
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Student Supplementary Contribu- 
tions in American Social 
Problems 
NELSON E. KERN, Department of Social Science 
High School, Allentown, Pennsylvania 

The teacher of American social problems, or 
advanced American history, may guide his 
students in making supplementary contribu- 
tions which will serve as a veritable storehouse 
for future classes. The work which the author 
has in mind is the construction of charts, 
graphs, and monographs. The students are 
from grades eleven and twelve. 

The first and foremost objective is to add to 
the sum total of the student’s education a body 
of definite information that would not have 
been acquired in any other way. 

The second is to enlist the student’s interest 
in a task which is voluntarily undertaken, 
which has a definite goal in view—that of not 
only attaining the objective creditably, but, if 
possible, of exceeding all former efforts. 

The third point in favor of this kind of work 
is the close correlation that is established with 
all of the other departments. The English, 
commercial, art, vocational, and other depart- 
ments are all in evidence in the finished chart, 
graph, or monograph. 

Methods are adjusted, as far as possible, to 
meet individual difference and varying ability. 
In a general way the following course is 
pursued: 

A subject is selected, preferably one the stu- 
dent knows very little about, but one about 
which the student desires to be fully informed 
with accurate data and fact. After the topic 
has been selected it is placed on record, and 
posted on the bulletin. This is to avoid repeti- 
tion. If the topic is of major importance, two 
or more may use it. 

The instructor lends a guiding hand only 
when necessary. Encouragement is given to 
those who need it. Criticism must be kindly 
and helpful, for it is then that the teacher will 
have the satisfaction of seeing “Smoking flax 
burst into a glowing flame.” 

No specific time is set for the completion of 
the work, other than the time necessary for 
careful inspection. The offering is checked as 
to accuracy, quality, and design, and due credit 
is given. It must be of such quality as will 
warrant its use as a source of reference for 
oncoming students. 

The finished product is filed so that it is 
easily accessible to the group. It should prove 
to be a source of convenient, informative ma- 
terial. After the system has been in use for 
a term or more, the files become a veritable 
storehouse of accurate material that is in con- 
stant use by the various classes of the day. 

This kind of work brings to the student that 
sense of satisfaction that comes to every one 
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as he looks upon a task well done. Having 
attained success, the student is spurred on to 
greater effort, and is led to the choice of more 
pretentious undertakings and higher attain- 
ment. 

Participation in this kind of study serves to 
discover latent talent in drawing, composition, 
artistic arrangement, color schemes, and cover 
design—talents that have lain dormant up to 
the time the individual has completed a piece 
of work of real value; a contribution to the 
subject and a credit to the student. The task 
at first may seem to challenge the ability of 
the student, but as he moves along to satis- 
faction, the seeds of success are sown. 

This work serves in greater or less degree 
as a process. of orientation for the more pre- 
tentious work at college or university. In these 
institutions the student’s ability will be chal- 
lenged with more exacting and exhaustive tasks 
in the preparation of charts or graphs that 
“preach their own sermons,” or monographs 
that are not simply a mass of quotations. By 
engaging in work of this type during his junior 
and senior years in high school he will not be 
entirely at sea when he has to gather material, 
arrange it in proper sequence, in order to pre- 
sent work that will be a credit to him and the 
school from which he has graduated. 





Pennsylvania School Press Associ- 
ation First Annual Contest 


The committee in charge of the first annual 
contest of the Pennsylvania School Press Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at Williamsport, 
December 30, has announced the dates of the 
publications to be submitted. 

Newspapers should submit the issue nearest 
March 1, any later spring issue, first fall issue, 
and the fall issue nearest November 15. Maga- 
zines should send in one spring issue published 
no earlier than March 1, and one fall issue 
published no later than November 15. Year 
books may submit either the midterm or June 
issue, of 1930, or both. 

The contest is open to newspapers and 
magazines from teachers colleges, senior and 
junior high schools, and private schools; ele- 
mentary school publications; mimeographed 
sheets; school printshop publications; and year- 
books. Student material from publications 
between the dates of March 1 and November 
15 may consist of cartoons, columns, editorials, 
familiar essays, feature stories, magazine 
humor, short stories, sport features, and verse. 

Copies of the contest bulletin which gives 
detailed information and applications for 
P. S. P. A. membership may be received from 
M. Elizabeth Matthews, 400 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Financial Needs of the Association* 


“The income of the Association from annual 
dues of $1.00, from advertising in the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, and from other 
activities has been sufficient until the past year 
to finance the work contemplated by our con- 
stitution. In fact, we have been able to expand 
our work beyond that contemplated by our 
constitution adopted in 1920 by 

1. Organizing convention districts 

2. Purchasing permanent headquarters 

38. Adding a department of research 

4, Expanding our staff of workers from two 
to nine 

5. Publishing three extra numbers of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 

6. Paying a goodly part of the necessary ex- 
penses of full quotas of State delegates to the 
annual convention of the N. E. A. 

7. Giving monthly checks to former teachers 
who lost their allowances when the Barr Bill 
was declared unconstitutional 

8. Securing group life insurance for all ac- 
tive members . : 

9. Developing the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Home for teachers 

“More than a year ago, however, it was evi- 
dent that the Association’s welfare program 
could not be extended without additional 
money. Accordingly, the House of Delegates 
at Reading, December 27, 1928, approved a 
resolution requesting a contribution ‘of fifty 
cents a member or over for the year 1929 for 
the purpose of creating a fund for the financial 
aid of former public school teachers of this State 
who retired prior to January 1, 1919.’ * * * 
Our committee questions whether that method 
of raising welfare funds is a good one, first, 
because it does not distribute the burden equal- 
ly upon our membership, and second, because 
it does not produce sufficient funds to meet 
an expanding program of welfare work.” 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY LOCAL BRANCH OF THE P. S. E. A. 
AvucusT 29, 1930 

WHEREAS, The Welfare Committee of the 
P.S.E.A. has developed a program which will 
bring to all teachers who were compelled 
to leave the service prior to July 1, 1919, there- 
fore not able to secure the benefits of the 
Teachers Retirement Act, an income of at least 
$40 per month, and 


*From the Report of the Committee on Revision of 
the Constitution, February, 1930, PennsyLvania ScHooL 
Journat, page 356. 
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- EDUCATIONAL: INTERESTS *: 


WHEREAS, In order to provide a home for 
retired teachers who desire quarters where 
they may maintain themselves in agreeable and 
fitting surroundings, the P.S.E.A. has accepted 
the generous gift of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Home at Columbia, Pa., and 

WHEREAS, The home is open to all members 
of the P.S.E.A. who desire a congenial retire- 
ment place where they may preserve contacts, 
health, and independent self-respect, and 

WHEREAS, Approximately $25,000 per year 
will be needed that the Welfare Committee 
may provide relief for former teachers and 
$25,000 per year to develop and maintain the 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home. 

RESOLVED, That the Allegheny County Local 
Branch approve the action of the P.S.E.A. in 
accepting the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home, 
and also approve the work of the Welfare 
Committee, and 

RESOLVED, That the Allegheny County 
Branch approve a proposed amendment to the 
constitution of the P.S.E.A. increasing the 
dues from $1.00 to $2.00 annually and recom- 
mend that the amount in excess of $1.00 be 
used for Welfare Work and that this Local 
Branch hereby instructs its official delegates 
to the 1930 convention of the P.S.E.A. to be 
held in Williamsport, December 30 and 31, to 
vote for this proposed amendment. 

Committee: F. D. Keboch, Chairman, Super- 

vising Principal, Aspinwall; 
Etta Singleton, Junior High 
School, East Deer Township; 
C. C. Pearsall, Supervising 
Principal, Pitcairn. 

These resolutions embody the desires of 
nearly 2,600 members of our Association, as 
there were fewer than a dozen dissenting votes. 

Superintendent C. E. Dickey strongly en- 
dorsed President Gilmore’s objectives and gave 
excellent cooperation. 

Be sure to read President Gilmore’s “Objec- 
tives,” page 25, of the September JoURNAL and 
the “Resolutions” of the Washington Teachers’ 
Association, page 35. 

The Association’s magnificent program of 
WELFARE WORK is ample justification for 
the proposed increase in dues. 


If the suggested increase is authorized by 
the Williamsport House of Delegates, Decem- 
ber 30 and 31, 1930, additional revenues will 
come in during the fall of 1931. Do not for- 
get, therefore, the present need of 100% con- 
tributions of 50 cents a member to our Relief 
Fund for THIS year. See the appeal of our 
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Teachers Welfare Committee, E. C. Broome, 
chairman, Philadelphia, beginning on page 27 
of the September JOURNAL. 


CHESTER COUNTY RESOLUTION 


On August 29, 1930, the 600 teachers of the 
Chester County Institute passed a resolution 
to contribute 50 cents a member to the P.S.E.A. 
Welfare Fund for this year and to increase 
the dues from $1 to $2 beginning next year. 

PIKE COUNTY RESOLUTION 

On September 5, Pike County Institute voted 
for the same increase in dues, became 100 per 
cent in N. E. A. and P. S. E. A. membership, 
and made a substantial contribution to the 
Welfare Fund. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY SNYDER COUNTY 
LocaL BRANCH OF P.S.E.A. 
AvuGusT 29, 1930 


Resolved, That the Snyder County Branch 
of the P.S.E.A. instruct its delegates to the 
House of Delegates to convene in Williamsport 
in December, 1930, to favor an increase in the 
State dues in proportion to the salaries of its 
members, and 

Resolved, That each member of the Snyder 
County Branch of the P.S.E.A. pay 50 cents 
this year for the relief of former teachers in 
need, and 

Resulved, That we urge increased state sub- 
sidies for fourth-class school districts, and 

Resolved, That we urge reform in our system 
of taxation whereby untapped sources of 
wealth may be reached for school purposes. 

Committee: Arthur M. Felker, Chairman 
Carrie M. Smith 
F. R. Spotts 
Albert R. Potteiger 
Esther May Rohland 


LocaLs REPORT 

Up to September 10 the following local 
branches reported an enrolment of 100% for 
1930-31, and sent in dues and enrolment cards: 
Adams County 100% 
Allegheny County 100% 
*Berks County 100% 
*Blair County 100% 
Cameron County 100% 
*Chester County 100% 
Clearfield County 100% 
*Logan Township 100% 
Montour County 100% 
*Pike County 100% 
Sharon 100% 
100% 


DESIDERATA 
The activities most to be desired by 
Branches are: 
1. Formation of an organization and the elec- 


Local 


*100% enrolment in N. E. A. 
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tion of a president and a secretary 

2. Enrolment of 100% in local, state, and na- 
tional associations 

8. Election of full quota of delegates to the 
House of Delegates, Williamsport Conven- 
tion, December 30 and 31, 1930 

4, Contribution of 50 cents or more a member 
to the Welfare Fund for THIS year 

5. Resolutions favoring increase in P.S.E.A. 
dues from $1 to $2 beginning NEXT 
year 





Williamsport Convention 
December 30 and 31, 1930 


As speakers on the general programs of the 
Williamsport State Convention of the P.S.E.A., 
the last two days of the year, President W. Lee 
Gilmore has secured Elmer Burritt Bryan, 
president of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
and William C. Redfield, former U. S. secre- 
tary of commerce, who will speak on Our Place 
in the World. Negotiations are also under way 
to secure Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the 
interior and chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Illiteracy. Arrangements 
are pending with the following as speakers for 
departments: Honer H. Howard, Mansfield, 
Ohio; E. H. Reeder, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; and John Broadus Watson, be- 
haviorist, New York City. The general theme 
is The Improvement of Classroom Instruction. 

A. M. Weaver, superintendent of schools, has 
assigned the senior high school building for 
department, section, and round table meetings, 
house of delegates, and the commercial exhib- 
its. He has secured the Pine St. M. E. Church, 
within two blocks of the Lycoming Hotel 
(headquarters), for the general sessions. 

J. E. Nancarrow, principal, senior high 
school, is chairman of the convention housing 
committee. In connection with the Lycoming 
Housing Committee, he will make all assign- 
ment of rooms. For rates at the Lycoming, 
Annex, Park, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., Wenner, 
Dickinson Seminary, and private homes, see 
the April JouRNAL, page 483. There are prices 
to suit every purse. 

The Executive Council has adopted the fol- 
lowing schedule: 


Dec. 30, Tuesday 
10:00 A. M. Departments 
P. M. Departments (If a second 
meeting is desired) 
M. House of Delegates 
My First General Session 


1 Informal Reception and Dance 


:00 
:00 
315 
:00 
Dec. 31 


‘ 


M. House of Delegates 
M. Sections and Round Tables 
M. Second General Session 


P. 
P. 
128 
‘ jain 
A, 
A. 
P. 
P. M. Third General Session 


9:30 
9:30 
1:30 
7:15 
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Sixth Conference on Secondary 
Education Temple University, 
October 17 and 18 


Creative Activity in Secondary Education— 
what is it, what will it do for our schools, 
what are its possibilities and its limitations? 
This is the topic around which the Sixth Con- 
ference on Secondary Education sponsored by 
Temple University is being built. The con- 
ference will be held Friday and Saturday, 
Oct. 17 and 18. 

James M. Glass, formerly connected with the 
State department, will open the conference 
with a definition of the topic. The subject of 
his address is Activity as the Focus of Sec- 
ondary School Life. Goodwin Watson of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
show how this idea affects our school program. 
He will organize his contribution around the 
theme, A Constructive Program for Creative 
Education in Secondary Schools. 

Private schools like the Tower Hill School of 
Baltimore and the Oak Lane Country Day 
School will show how they have reorganized 
their schedules in the academic subjects and 
the practical and fine arts in order to provide 
greater creative activity. 

Sectional meetings will stress the place of 
the library, guidance, the assembly, and the 
commencement exercises, and of visual aids 
in providing creative activity. 

Another meeting will be devoted to deter- 
mining the effect of a creative activities 
curriculum on college entrance. The viewpoint 
of the college, of the secondary school, and of 
the Carnegie Foundation will be expressed 
in this meeting. 

Those who have been following the creative 
activities movement in the secondary schools 
will be given an opportunity to contribute and 
to receive help from this conference. Those 
who are just being introduced to the idea can 
attend with profit. 

For programs and further information, ad- 
dress Joseph S. Butterweck, director, depart- 
ment of secondary education, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia. 





A Reminder 


Enterprising members of school press staffs 
may begin the scholastic year well by sending 
the initial publication of the fall semester to 
the Board of Critical Service of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg. This body, which 
charges one dollar for a brief survey and one 
dollar fifty cents for a detailed criticism, is 
composed of competent Pennsylvania teachers 
thoroughly familiar with the policies and 
standards of present-day scholastic journalism. 
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_ Northwestern Convention District 


Erie, October 10 and 11, 1930 


Erie’s newest high school, Strong-Vincent, 
built in classical style, will be the meeting 
place for the two days’ session of the North- 
western Convention District on October 10 and 
11. President Ralph S. Dewey, superintendent 
of schools at Corry, and his program commit- 
tee have chosen The Teacher at Work as the 
theme for the general and-sectional meetings. 

Addresses by W. Lee Gilmore, president, 
P.S.E.A.; R. L. Lyman of the University of 
Chicago; John A. H. Keith, superintendent of 
public instruction; Ralph Parlette of Chicago; 
Frank E. Baker, president, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College; and Frank D. Slutz of Day- 
ton, Ohio, will feature the general sessions. 

For time'schedule of meetings and topics of 
addresses, see the September JOURNAL, page 26. 





Bucknell Conference 


The department of education of Bucknell 
University, Frank G. Davis, head, will hold its 
fifth annual conference on education at Lewis- 
burg, Pa., October 31 and November 1, in con- 
nection with the homecoming celebration when 
her football team will try its mettle with Penn 
State. ‘ 

SCHEDULE 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31 
General session, primarily for 
young persons preparing for 
teaching 
Sections, devoted to problems of 
teacher training in junior and 
senior high schools 
Buffet supper, served to guests 
of the University 
Musical program 
Addresses by nationally-known 
speakers on the general problems 
of education 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1 
9:00 a.m. Subject conferences: English, 
foreign languages, mathematics, 
health, science, social science, and 
religious education 
Round table discussions of the 
problems of beginning teachers 
Proceedings of the 1929 conference will be 
available upon request. 


2:00 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. 


6:30 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


11:00 a.m. 





An Impromptu Autograph 
Remember me, please, by the thought 
Education can never be bought— 

Indeed it can scarcely be taught; 
It’s a sort of self-giving by souls truly living, 
It’s a Spirit, I think, to be caught. 
V. M. RUuBERT, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh 
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Greetings from N. E. A. President 


To the Teachers of Pennsylvania: 

Honored by the teaching profession of Amer- 
ica with the highest office within its power to 
give, the president of the National Education 
Association feels most deeply the responsibil- 
ity resting on him in the year 1930. I thank 
you most sincerely for the honor. I plead with 
you to share the responsibility. Your state 
has an inspiring record in education which has 
been maintained from pioneer days until the 
present. The teacher of today is better pre- 
pared, better equipped, better housed, better 
clothed, and has better environment than ever 
before in American history. America, the 
United States, is doing more for the teacher 
than in all the years of the past. These added 
blessings bring added responsibilities that can- 
not be shirked. 

So many and so absorbing are the interests 
of American teachers that to select from the 
things that concern us those that are most 
vital and present them to you is not only a dif- 
ficult task but practically impossible. May I 
mention some of these ideals of the National 
Education Association to which we desire to 
direct your attention and plead for your 
cooperation? 

1. It is an ideal devoutly to be prayed for 
that every teacher in the American Republic 
and all of the territories affiliated with the 
United States should be a member of the local, 
state, and the national association. Will you not 
help us to bring this ideal nearer to realiza- 
tion in the year 1930-31? 

2. The National Education Association is 
building at Washington a home for the great 
organization. Life membership will constitute 
our greatest source of revenue in completing 
this marvelous project. Will you not see that 
your state increases its life membership from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent in the year 
1930-31? 

3. A better understanding of our problems 
by educators and a more highly developed 
teaching force demand that we shall read the 
best educational journal, shall discuss the most 
interesting, uplifting, and helpful subjects. 
May each teacher take as her ideal this year 
to read, digest, and utilize the best thought of 
the best teachers of the nation. 

4, No teacher can do her best work without 
adequate provision being made for pay and 
tenure in office and for support in old age. 

These and many complexing problems still 
confront us. We need every teacher to assist 
in their solution. 

5. American education must be adapted to 
American needs. To build a better curriculum 
is the work of the teacher as well as of a com- 
mission. May I ask you to contribute your 
part? 


October, 1930 


6. Throughout America our educational sys- 
tem is functioning through the various states 
and organized division of the republic. Edu- 
cation must go forward as the state depart- 
ments of education and as the federal depart- 
ment of education make progress. 

May every teacher strive earnestly to see 
that his own state department of education is 
made the great center for the functioning of 
the work of education within his state. 

7. Possibly the greatest need of America 
today is that business may understand what 
education is contributing to its success and 
may realize that the greatest business of Amer- 
ica is training and developing the personnel 
that shall guide and direct all the business in- 
stitutions of the land. Help us to teach Amer- 
ica that investment in education is the best 
investment for the nation’s business. 

8. America confronted with a vast forest 
and with virgin land undeveloped was forced to 
center its attention upon the concrete things 
which it must conquer. Through ten genera- 
tions of habit America has centered her think- 
ing on the material side of life. It is your 
business and mine in the future to bring to 
the attention of the American people the de- 
velopment that must go on within the intellect, 
the soul, and the spirit of man. It is our busi- 
ness to teach the American people the supreme- 
ly important thing in American life is the 
human individual himself—that people consti- 
tute our greatest wealth—and they should 
receive our most thoughtful and careful and 
painstaking consideration. If we shall learn 
how to develop individuals, we shall need to 
put but little thought on the development of 
material things. This will follow in natural 
sequence. 

9. The greatest asset in America is the 
health of its people. Every teacher should see 
that every child in America has a thorough, 
systematic examination by a competent physi- 
cian and competent dentist; that teacher and 
nurse and principal and parent and social 
worker shall combine to see that every reme- 
dial defect in the youth of the nation is cor- 
rected and, above all else, that preventive medi- 
cine, preventive science, proper food, rest, and 
health habjts are inculcated that shall free the 
American people from the shackles of sickness 
and disease and shall bring health, happiness, 
and prosperity to the nation and to the indi- 
vidual. The carrying out of these ideals is 
with the individual teacher of the nation. The 
board of education, the superintendent of 
schools, the supervisor, the director, and the 
administrator are important in their place, but 
the teacher reaches the child, and the child 
goes back into the home, and the home is the 
cornerstone of the nation. 

Wiis A. SUTTON 

President, National Education Association 
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Johnstown High School Band 


The Johnstown High School Band has won 
the championship of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in the annual contests of the 
Pennsylvania Forensic League for the past 
three years. The organization will not be 


allowed to compete in the annual contest 
for two years. Ralph W. Wright is direc- 
tor; Dale McMaster, high school prin- 
cipal; and James Killius, superintendent of 
schools. 





English Council to Meet in 
Cleveland 

A program diversified but not digressive 
will be offered to those who attend the con- 
vention of the National Council of Teachers 
of English to be held at Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on November 27-29. The invitation 
is general to all teachers whether or not they 
are members of the Council. This meeting, 
so conspicuous for its coherence, is a prelude 
to a nation-wide survey of the English cur- 
riculum at all levels, which the Council is 
launching to meet the need of the moment. 
Planned to give the delegates what they want, 
the program meets the need of the field as 
outlined in answers to letters sent to more 
than 100 heads of departments in universities 
and secondary schools. Logical progress from 
speech to speech is one of its outstanding 
features. Subject matter that is of interest 
to the grade, the high school, and the college 
teacher marks each session. Speakers are 
men and women successful in doing those 
things about which they talk; hence they will 
be able to impart the inspiration to their 
hearers which will give them a surer touch in 
their own classrooms. 

Throughout the convention, emphasis will be 
placed on the purpose of the survey, which is 
to harmonize the English courses of study so 
that each semester’s instruction will be a step- 
ping stone to future years’ work. While the 
scope, form, and eontent of an English cur- 
riculum will be the keynote of the meeting, 
special problems such as oral English, written 
composition, accessory skills, adapting to abil- 
ity, reading, survey courses for junior colleges, 
and European methods of teaching composition 
and literature will be discussed in section 
meetings. 


Pennsylvanians who will take active part on 
convention programs are: 

Lucy Wilson, Philadelphia; Carrie Belle 
Parks, State Teachers College, Indiana; Mil- 
dred Williams, South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls; Irving Poley, Germantown; Lambert 
Greenawalt, York; Evert Hunt, Swarthmore. 





School Radio Concerts 


Walter Damrosch’s 1930-31 season of radio 
concerts for schools and colleges will open 
October 10 under the auspices of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

It is anticipated that fully eight million chil- 
dren and older students will listen in to the 
Music Appreciation Hour this year—an in- 
crease of about two million over last year. 
The programs will be available to every com- 
munity east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Following last season’s general plan, there 
will be four series of Friday morning concerts, 
each including twelve programs. The sched- 
ule of dates follows: Series A (Grades 3 and 4) 
from 11 to 11.30 a.m. and Series B (Grades 
5 and 6) from 11.30 a.m. to noon—on October 
10, October 24, November 7, November 21, 
December 12, January 9, January 23, February 
6, February 20, March 13, March 27, April 17. 
For Series C (Grades 7, 8, and 9) from 11 to 
11.30 a.m. and Series D (high schools ,colleges, 
and music clubs) from 11.30 a.m. to noon—on 
October 17, October 31, November 14, Decem- 
ber 5, December 19, January 16, January 30, 
February 13, March 6, March 20, April 10, 
April 24. 





Books have always a secret influence on the 
understanding; he that entertains himself with 
moral or religious treatises will imperceptibly 
advanee in goodness.—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
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H. E. Gress 


The president of the Southern Convention 
District for the year 1930-31 is H. E. Gress, 
superintendent of Lancaster schools. Mr. 
Gress has previously served the P. S. E. A. as 
second vice-president and as a member of the 
Executive Council. 

Superintendent Gress was born in Todd 
township, Fulton county, where he received 
his elementary school education. He is a 
graduate of the State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, and of Bucknell University, and has 
taken graduate work at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

From 1910 to 1924 Mr. Gress was superin- 
tendent of schools at Monessen. In 1924 he 
came to Lancaster to his present position. 





Talking Pictures at Chester 
County Institute 

The teachers of the Chester county insti- 
tute enjoyed the novelty of having talking pic- 
tures as a feature of their institute program. 
When asked if they thought “the talking pic- 
ture a worth-while means of presenting 
educational topics and methods to a county 
institute”? 514 of 552 answered “yes.” 

The pictures, which were secured through 
the Electrical Products, Inc., subsidiary of the 
Western Electric Company, New York City, 
were: 

. Harry D. Kitson of Columbia University 
shows how the talking picture may be 
used in schools 

. Hughes Mearns, three reels on theory 
practice 

. The Wood Wind Choir. The wood winds 
of the National High School Orchestra 
demonstrate the how and why of their 
particular part in an orchestra 

. Mrs. Sartorius, famous teacher of the 
Horace Mann School, demonstrates with 
individual pupils 

. Business in Great Waters. A typical com- 
mercial film for educational purposes 

. Finding His Voice. A production of the 
Western Electric Company, showing how 
picture films are made 

. Our Government at Work. An introduc- 
tion to the President and some of the Cab- 
inet members. Government activities ex- 
plained by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, William John Cooper. 

Chestér county teachers were probably the 
first in these United States to have “talkies” 
at an institute. 





The life of man is made up of action and 
endurance; and life is fruitful in the ratio in 
which it is laid out in noble action or in patient 
perseverance.—Liddon. 


October, 1930 


Mary Porcher 

Mary Porcher of Scranton, teacher in the 
eighth grade and vice-principal of the Frank- 
lin school, holds a unique classroom record of 
a half a century of service without a single 
absence or tardiness. A graduate of Scranton 
high school, she took at the age of sixteen 
her first teaching assignment in the third 
grade of No. 18 school. 

Since 1919 Miss Porcher has earned fifty-five 
college credits through extension courses held 
in Scranton by Pennsylvania State College, 
Columbia University, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

In three more years Miss Porcher will be 
pensioned by the State. 


Annetta P. Locke 


Edgewood honored Annetta P. Locke, who 
has completed twenty-five years of continuous 
teaching in its schools, at a reception given by 
parents and teachers May 29. About one 
hundred and fifty of those who had known 
and worked with Miss Locke assembled to 
felicitate her. During her term of service at 
Edgewood she taught from third to eighth 
grades. She was presented a bouquet of roses 
by the school board, and a purse of gold by 
the parent-teacher association. 


| 
| 
ce 








Geographic News Bulletins 

Teachers who wish to receive the weekly 
Geographic News bulletins may send their re- 
quests to be put on the service mailing list to 
the National Geographic Society, Washington, 
D. C. The request should be accompanied 
with twenty-five cents to cover mailing costs 
for thirty weeks. 

The bulletin contains the cream of the news 
of geographic changes and events from cor- 
respondents, from official reports, and from the 
foreign and American press. It is illustrated 
with pictures and maps. 
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Home Nursing Class 
CouUDERSPORT HIGH SCHOOL 


A course in hygiene and home nursing 
under the direction of the American Red Cross 
_ has been a part of the high school curriculum 
of Coudersport for the past five years. A 
limited number of students are admitted from 
the sophomore, junior, and senior classes. 


The class helps with the Red Cross drive, 


packs the Christmas boxes for needy children, 
and works at the pre-school and tuberculosis 
clinics. Every year the class takes a trip to 
Warren to observe at the State Hospital. Here 
Dr. H. W. Mitchell arranges a lecture for it. 
This class is of great aid in the health work 
of the school and community. The instructor 
is Barta Wold, R. N. 





American Tree Association 


To the Tree Planting Army: 

In 1932 the tree planting army is called to 
honor George Washington by planting trees to 
mark the two-hundredth anniversary of his 
birth. In 1782, the Atlantic seaboard, the terri- 
tory to become colonies united under his leader- 
ship, was almost one vast forest. As woods- 
man and surveyor Washington knew the value 
of trees. The colonials knew the value of 
trees. A century before the birth of our first 
president the colony of New Plymouth set up 
the following as a court decree: 

“Orders agreed on at severall times for the 
generall good of the Colony: 

“It was decreed by the Court held on the 
29. of March Anno. 1626. That for the pre- 
venting of which inconveniences, as due, and 
may befall the plantation by the want of 
timber, that no man of what condition so- 
ever sell or transport any maner of works 
or frames, for homes, planks, bords, shiping, 
shalops, boats, canoes, or what so ever may 
tende to the destruction of timber afore- 
said; how little so ever the quantie be; 
without the consent, approbation, & liking 
of the Governour, & Counsell.” 


But those forests have gone long since. 
Civilization used them or let them be destroyed 
by fire. 

The nation must become forest-minded. What 
finer tribute then on the part of the community 
than the planting of trees for Washington? 

Here is something women’s clubs, civic or- 
ganizations, college and high school classes 
can do. Make your plans now for the tree, the 
memorial walk, the memorial grove, the town 
forest in honor of George Washington. 

The American Tree Association will send tree 
planting suggestions and application blanks for 
membership in the association to all who send 
requests to headquarters at 1214 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Is it not a fact that we can tell an educated 
man from another not merely by his manners 
and language, not even by his information, but 
chiefly by his capacity for resisting another 
man’s thought and defending his own views?— 
Ernest Dimnet in “The Art of Thinking.” 
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George Washington Bicentennial 


Beginning on February 22, 1932, and con- 
tinuing until Thanksgiving Day of the same 
year, there will be observed throughout the 
United States a commemoration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington. The celebration is sponsored by 
the United States Government, and Congress 
has created a commission charged with the 
responsibility of formulating and putting into 
operation plans for the event. 

The school children of America will have an 
important part in the celebration according to 
the program now being effected. It is planned 
to familiarize more thoroughly these boys and 
girls with the life and character of George 
Washington. For this reason a great deal of 
information is now being gathered and care- 
fully checked for absolute historical accuracy. 
This material will very likely be placed before 
the 30,000,000 school children in the United 
States in the form of programs, pageants, and 
plays to be given on dates of great historical 
interest. In this way the children will be im- 
pressed with the significance of Washington’s 
winter quarters at Valley Forge, the battles 
of Trenton and Yorktown, and many other 
places in which Washington showed his hero- 
ism and loyalty to the cause of America. His 
boyhood days, when he learned the lessons 
which were later to prove so valuable to him; 
the respect he always had for his mother and 
her teachings; in fact, the example of obedience 
to authority which characterized his entire life 
—all these things will be pointed out and 
stressed. 

Each schoolhouse in the country will be pre- 
sented with a portrait of Washington, and it 
is expected that the American flag will fly 
from these buildings during the entire span 
of the celebration in 19382. 

Educational bodies throughout the country 
are enthusiastic supporters of the plans of the 
Commission. Many of them are proposing to 
hold national conclaves during the year 1932 
in which George Washington and his many 
contributions to his country will be the main 
theme of their deliberations. 





A NATION’S STRENGTH 
Not gold, but only man, can make 
A people great and strong— 
Men who for truth and honor’s sake 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


Brave men who work while others sleep 
Who dare while others fly— 
They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


There is very little success where there is 
little laughter.—Andrew Carnegie. 
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Henry G. Dornheim 

On the evening of June 25 the Fox Chase 
home and school association gave a reception 
to Principal Henry G. Dornheim to honor his 
retirement upon completion of fifty-four years 
of service, twenty-two of which were spent at 
the Fox Chase school, Philadelphia. Two hun- 
dred parents, teachers, and former pupils 
attended. 

The teachers of the school, the clerical as- 
sistant, and two former clerks presented Mr. 
Dornheim with a lamp, and the residents of Fox 
Chase gave him a slumber chair. At a former 
meeting of the principals of District Ten, he 
had been presented an electric clock. Mrs. 
Dornheim was remembered by the association ~ 
with a basket of flowers for her forty-seventh 
wedding anniversary. 

Mr. Dornheim plans to spend his years of 
leisure on a little farm at Feasterville. 


He Took No Chances, But— 


He brushed his teeth twice a day—with a 
nationally advertised tooth paste. 

He had a medical examination twice a year. 

He wore his rubbers when it rained. 

He slept with the windows open. 

He stuck to a diet with plenty of fresh 
vegetables. 

He relinquished his tonsils and traded in 
several worn-out glands. 

He golfed—but never more than 18 holes 
at a time. 

He got at least eight hours sleep every 
night. 

He never smoked, drank, or lost his temper. 

He did his daily dozen daily. 

He was all set to live to be a hundred. 

The funeral will be held next Wednesday. 
He is survived by 18 specialists, 4 health in- 
stitutes, 6 gymnasiums, and numerous manu- 
facturers of health foods and antiseptics. 

He had forgotten about trains at grade 
crossings. 
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Cooper’s Harmonious Snowbirds 


Above is shown the Boys’ Glee Club, Coop- 
er’s Harmonious Snowbirds, of the Cooper 
Township High School, Clearfield County. 

Rear Row—Left to Right: Arnold Laich, 
Walter Hunt, Anton Skogsberg, Herbert San- 
deen, John Bender, Edward Jess, Herbert 


Anderson, Ray Maurer, Lawrence Brolin, Steve 
Istvan, Harold Merritt. 

Front Row—Left to Right, Seated: William 
Westberg, Rudolph Lapps, Professor H. H. H. 
Henius, Director; Walter Schram, Swen 
Franklin. 





Vital Values in Education 
University Point of View 

Four self-evident vital values in education 
with which the elementary school must con- 
cern itself are useful knowledges and skills; 
healthy bodies; manysidedness; and social re- 
sponsiveness. Extra-curricular activities offer 
many opportunities for thé development of 
these. 

A fifth value is happy spirits. Much unhappi- 
ness can be attributed to the inability of the 
individual to see and feel the beautiful. Popu- 
lar appreciational standards in literature, 
music, and art are childish, partially so be- 
cause often the school is more interested in 
developing producers than consumers. Wise 
use of the auditorium, exhibition, club, and 
trip should help to raise standards in appre- 
ciative consumption. 

A sixth value concerns sensible thrift prac- 
tices. Practically all elementary schools pro- 
mote programs of saving, but very few of them 
promote programs of thrift. Saving money is 
basic and important, but of equal importance 
are buying, giving, and investing. 

The individual will buy all his life, probably 
as the rankest of amateurs, while the seller 
will be, all too frequently, the rankest of pro- 
fessionals. The buyer learns by experience— 
an expensive teacher. The pupil should be 


taught about “safe kinds of sales,” the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of buying for cash 
and credit; buying in quantity; buying out of 
season; buying the better rather than the 
cheap, etc. 

Giving is important in the financial, social, 
and service life of all of us, and yet our usual 
giving merely encourages panhandling, mooch- 
ing, tagging, and other forms of begging 
which sensible giving would drive from our 
communities. A billion dollars is wasted an- 
nually on the purchase of “insecurities.” The 
pupil should learn to recognize his banker as 
his financial expert and friend. The older 
pupils might also consider the various kinds of 
insurance, home ownership, and other invest- 
ments. 

These thrift ideals and practices may be 
taught by having the pupils in class, club, or 
group, spend, give, and invest hypothetical 
amounts each month or term. and then compare 
and discuss their schedules. 

The junior high school is developing a fine 
program of education in social relationships, 
and there is no reason why the elementary 
school should not also develop a more func- 
tional and extensive program than it now has. 


H. C. McKown 


Address before Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Columbus, Ohio 
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Ira G. Sanders 


Ira G. Sanders, a native of Snyder county, 
has been elected county superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Sanders taught in the rural 
schools of the county and of the neighboring 
counties, Union and Northumberland. He 
served as supervising principal at Selinsgrove 
for three years and as principal of the newly 
organized Beaver vocational high school two 
years previous to his election as superinten- 
dent. 

Superintendent Sanders received his train- 
ing in education at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, and at Susquehanna and 
Bucknell Universities. 





New Positions 


Allshouse, Herbert, prin., Polk Twp. School, Jeffer- 
son Co. 
a mn A. E., prin., Elmer L. Meyers H. S., Wilkes- 


Bar 
Bailey, ° Harold, prin., Union H. S., Clarion Co. 
Barner, Raymond T, supr. prin., California 
Barner, Richmond B supr. prin., Rockwood H. S. 
Barnett, Ralph, prin., * Somerset Twp. H. S., Somer- 
set Co. 
Bartoo, Deforest, prin., Edinboro H. 
Beard, R. B. director of research, State Teachers 
College, Indiana 
Benson, John E., supr. prin., Stonycreek Twp. Con- 


solidated, Somerset Co. 
Berilla, Charles, prin., Brooklyn Voc., Susquehanna 


Ce. 
Best, William, prin., Highland Consolidated, Clarion 


Co. 
Burd, , prin., Hulmeville School, Bristol 
Carr, Prelit prin., New Milford, Susquehanna Co. 
Chadman, Herbert, prin., Farmington Consolidated, 
Clarion Co. 
Christoff, Joseph F., mathematics, East H. S., Erie 
Coleman, \ deena prin., Herrick Center, Susque- 
first grade, Jackson School, 
Coon, W. E., prin., Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Erie 
Dean, Harriet E., music, Jackson School, Bellevue 
Denison, H. H., supr. prin., Millcreek Twp., Erie Co. 
DeVilder, E. H., prin., "St. Petersburg-Richland 
Consolidated, Clarion Co. 
Dewey, Burr, prin., Burlington Twp. H. S., Brad- 


‘ord Co. 

DeWitt, © Charles, prin., Wyalusing-Herrick Voca- 
tiona 

Dolbear, 1 prin., Factoryville, Wyoming Co. 

Donaldson, Alberta, ‘music supr., Bellevue 

Fehr, gs English, Jackson School, Bellevue 

Felker, A » prin., Middleburg 

Fink, Lyall J., prit., Penbrook Schools 

Gayley, Howard, head, science dept., Brookville 


Glatzert, Paul L., science, East H. S., Erie 

Gna: ey. J. Erwin, prin., Beaver Voc. H. S., Sny- 
er Co 

Graham, C. M., prin., Wattsburg H. S. 

bak far ag Bertil i. ass’t coach, Strong Vincent 

——. KF. iM, prin., Port Allegheny H. S., McKean 


a Felton, manual training, Reading H. S. 
Hartman, Frank S., mathematics, Newark, N. J., 


Henning, Stanley R., prin., G. A. R.-H. S., Wilkes- 


a Robert, prin., Wyalusing H. S. 
illigas, William E., social sciences, Reading H. S. 
Hitt Orville, biology, Bellevue H. 

sg All ——. prin., West Goshen ‘Consolidated, 
est 

Jones, William, prin., Madison Twp. Consolidated, 

awanna Co. 
Kelly, Howard L., mathematics, Academy H. S., 


rie 
Kilgalion, Patsy, supr. prin., Sykesville 
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Kilmer, Elmer K., educational psychology, Bucknell 
University 

—, hed ay head, manual training dept., Phoe- 
nixv 

Kines, W. J., supr. prin., Bristol ae. ., Bucks Co. 

Kyle, Frank P., prin., Lansford H. 

Millen, Kenneth phys. ed. and ak Lansford H. S. 

Miller, Fred, prin., Callensb urg H. S., Clarion Co. 

Miller, Harry Ky. ,» Big Run, Jefferson Co. 

Miller, Paul, erin” “aeltnantle, Susquehanna Co. 

Montgomery, J. ie mathematics, Lansford H. S. 

Montgomery, Robert M., English, Bellevue H. S. 

Morgan, Hugh, supr. prin., West Grove and Avon- 
dale, Chester Co. 

Neely, W -» head, chemistry dept., Fifth Ave. 

H. S. Pittsburgh 

Roberts, “Walter, prin., West ee H. S. 

Rumsey, L. D., prin., "Ulster H. S. 

Saylor, Charles F., prin., Meyersdale H. S. 

Seigworth, Harold, prin. -- Ashland Consolidated, 
Clarion ‘Co. 

Sharretts, Gere L., prin., LeRaysville Vocational 


Shoemaker, John A., prin., Hop Bottom, Susque- 
hanna Co, 
= Cc. T., prin., Harford School, Susquehanna 


— Kenneth M., prin., Kittanning Schools 
Smith, Prudence E., director of music, Lansford 
Spigelmyer, William W., supr. prin., Portage 
Strawn, Joel, director, Union Vocational School, 
Jefferson Co. 
, J. Jemima, phys. ed., Bellevue H. S. 
Warner, C Charles rn prin., Girard Boro- Twp. H. S., 
rie 
Wilson, H. F., head, Latin dept., Ellwood ar Hi. S. 
Wolfe, Donald M., English, Geneva Colleg 
=, G. c., prin., New Albany Wesatoust 





Education Pays 


The 1930-31 Who’s Who in America, which 
came from the press early in September, is a 
ponderous tome of 2,618 pages. It is the six- 
teenth biennial biographical dictionary of 
notable living men and women of the United 
States, published by The A. N. Marquis Com- 
pany, Chicago, and contains 29,704 life- 
sketches. New York State occupies the premier 
position as the birthplace of 3,691. Pennsyl- 
vania is second with 2,304. Then come 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Iowa. As to the number of residents, New 
York stands first with 5,855; Massachusetts, 
second with 2,075; Illinois, third with 1,990; 
Pennsylvania, fourth with 1,862, followed by 
California, District of Columbia, Ohio, and 
New Jersey. 

Of the 26,991 persons furnishing educational 
statistics for the 1928-29 edition, 19,342, or 
71.66 per cent, reported graduation from 
schools conferring baccalaureate degrees. If 
to this number (19,342) be added the 240 
graduates of the U. S. Military Academy, the 
181 graduates of the U. S. Naval Academy, 
and the 111 graduates of normal schools of 
collegiate standing, the total number of college 
graduates becomes 19,874, or 73.63 per cent of 
all those furnishing educational data. 

Of the total number (26,991) 

1,795 have only common school education 

2,230 have high school education 

3; 092 attended college but did not graduate 

19’ 874 are college graduates 

The probability of success, therefore, greatly 
increases with increased educational training. 


What better proof that education pays? 
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Dorothy Wilkinson 


Dorothy Wilkinson 


Dorothy Wilkinson of Donora entered the 
first grade in September, 1919, and graduated 
from high school May 28, 1930. During the 
eleven years of her attendance in the Donora 
schools she was neither absent nor tardy. 


Arthur A. Cutman 


Arthur A. Cutman, a graduate of Trafford 





Samuel Greenwood 


Samuel Greenwood 
Samuel Greenwood, who graduated from 
Coatesville High School this year, attended 
school eleven years without being absent or 


tardy. 





Stanly Kuhn 


Stanly Kuhn is another graduate of Coates- 


Arthur A. Cutman 


Stanly Kuhn 


Glenn F. Grigg 


high school, not only has a perfect attend- 
ance record of twelve years in the public 
schools, but also has perfect attendance at 
Sunday School for eleven and a half years. 





Glenn F. Grigg 


Glenn F. Grigg of Bangor has eight years 
elementary school and four years high school 
on his perfect attendance record. 


Sara Sollars 


ville High School who has eleven years of per- 
fect attendance at school to his credit. 





Sara Sollars 
Sara Sollars, a third record-maker of the 
graduating class of Coatesville High School, 
has ten years of perfect attendance on her 
record. 
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Prizes and Scholarships 


FELLOWSHIP FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 
Pr LAMBDA THETA 

Pi Lambda Theta, honorary fraternity for 
women in education, offers the Ella Victoria 
Dobbs Fellowship to a woman who wishes to 
devote herself to research in education in 
1931-32. The fellowship carries a stipend 
of $1,000. 

The candidate for this research fellowship 
shall have at least the degree of Master of 
Arts from a graduate school of recognized 
worth. In addition, she shall have shown 
notable skill in teaching and significant ac- 
complishment in research, and she shall have 
definite plans for further research. 

Information and application blank may be 
secured from the secretary of the committee on 
award, Delia E. Kibbe, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. This 
blank must be filled out and submitted with all 
supporting papers and letters not later than 
January 1, 1931. 

FISHER BoDy CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 

Every schoolboy in the United States be- 
tween the ages of twelve and twenty is eligible 
to enroll without charge in the newly organ- 
ized Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. The 


Guild, which levies no dues and is strictly non- 
commercial in character, is headed by William 


A. Fisher. It aims to inculcate in boys appre- 
ciation of, and competence in, craftsmanship. 
Its bronze membership button and membership 
certificate are free to them. 

During the coming year the Guild will con- 
duct a competition for all its members in the 
building of small replicas of the famous Na- 
poleonic coach. The four national winners, two 
in the junior, or twelve to fifteen years, divi- 
sion, and two in the senior, or sixteen to twenty 
years, division, will receive $5,000 four-year 
scholarships in any technical university they 
may choose; in addition the junior and senior 
winners in each state’s competition will be 
given a trip to Detroit. There will be many 
other prizes. 

The Guild is especially anxious to place full 
particulars of its program in the hands of 
teachers. They, or any boy, may obtain descrip- 
tive literature by writing the Guild at General 
Motors Bldg., Detroit, or by requesting it 
from any General Motors dealer. 

TEACHERS TRAFFIC LESSON CONTEST 
PITTSBURGH 

The education sub-committee of the Better 
Traffic Committee of Pittsburgh is to conduct 
a teacher’s traffic lesson contest in the public 
and parochial schools this fall. The rules of 
the contest are: 

Subject matter: A Traffic Safety Lesson. 
The lesson is to be one which the teacher has 
successfully used in her classroom. It must be 
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one which has sold to her pupils the idea of 
traffic safety. It need not be spectacular in 
nature, but it may be dramatic. 

Who may enter: All teachers in the Pitts- 
burgh public and parochial schools may enter. 

Prizes awarded in public schools are: 
Primary Division ....2 prizes of $35 in cash 
Division I 2 prizes of $35 in cash 
Division II 2 prizes of $35 in cash 
Division III 2 prizes of $35 in cash 
Additional first prize $50 in cash 

The length of the lessons must be no greater 
than 1,500 words. Lessons are to be written 
in ink or typewritten, with the name of the 
teacher, grade or grades taught, school, writ- 
ten on page one of the manuscript. The con- 
test opens October 1 and continues till Novem- 
ber 15. Entries must be in the mail at that 
date addressed to Better Traffic Committee, 
908 City-County Building. The lessons are to 
be the property of the Better Traffic Commit- 
tee to be used by the committee for distribution 
as desired. 

Divisions include: Primary: grades 1, 2, 3; 
division I—grades 4, 5, 6; division II—grades 
7, 8, 9; division III—grades 10, 11, 12. 

Prizes to be offered in the parochial schools 
are: 

Primary Division 
Division I 
Division II 


1 prize of $35 in cash 
1 prize of $35 in cash 
1 prize of $35 in cash 
Division III 1 prize of $35 in cash 
Additional first prize $50 in cash 


OREGON TRAIL ESSAY CONTEST 

Every high school undergraduate in the 
United States is invited to participate in the 
historical essay contest of the Oregon Trail 
Memorial Association, which has been made a 
part of the National High School Awards for 
1930-31. This contest is an important part of 
the Covered Wagon Centennial, authorized by 
proclamation of President Hoover, to be ob- 
served from April 10 to December 29, 1930. 

Contestants may obtain information con- 
cerning topics and rules of the contest, which 
closes November 15, by writing to the National 
High School Awards, 40 South Third Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL SOAP SCULPTURE 
COMPETITION ANNOUNCED 

The national soap sculpture committee an- 
nounces the seventh annual competition of 
small sculptures in white soap for the Procter 
and Gamble prizes. 

The competition is international in scope. 
Professionals, adult amateurs, and children in 
all parts of the world are eligible to compete 
in their respective classes for the $3,100 in 
cash awards and other prizes. Persons wish- 
ing to enter the competition may write for 
information to the offices of the committee, 
80 East 11th St., New York City. 
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Rochester High School Band 


Drum Major, Robert Lather. 
Director, Herbert M. Amschler. 


First row—Left to right: William Dunning, 
Arthur Lotz, Wayne Koehler, Alvin Perruzzi, 
William Neno, Wesley Morgan, Elmer Damon, 
James Haine, Louise Allebach, Alton Kidd, 
Melvin Koehler, John Hoffman. 

Second row: George Poucher, William 
Springer, Homer Stump, James Collella, Rich- 
ard Holland, Reed Teets, Jack Frazer, William 
Stenzel, Edward McKee, Dorothy George, Dale 
Coleman, Herbert Stenzel. 


Third row: Robert Stannah, Arthur Kom- 
mel, Allison Brewer, Paul Haney, Harold Mit- 
chener, Jack Denison, Walter Rosenberger, 
Norman Sampson, Robert Kramer, Emerson 
Smith. 

Fourth row: Jack Moore, Albert Bogolea, 
William White, Howard Cole, George Berkhiser, 
Nathaniel Simington, James Ashcroft, Hazel 
Board, William Assad, Melvin Brewer, Arthur 
Fagerlund, Richard Simington. 

William T. Gordon is president of the board 
of education and Denton M. Albright, super- 
intendent of schools. 





Bond Issues Recently Authorized 


District 


Bradford City 
Chatham Township 
Daugherty Township 
East Berlin Township 
Jefferson Township 
ag Square and 
New Garden Township 
Manor Township 
Mount Carmel Township Northumberland 
New Britain Bucks 
Porter Township Schuylkill 
Richland Township Clarion 
Ringtown Schuylkill 
Royalton Dauphin 
Schuylkill Haven Schuylkill 
— Township Schuylkill 
peer deuthanpton Township Bucks 
orcester Township Montgomery 
Zerbe Township Northumberland 


County 
McKean 
Tioga 
Beaver 
Adams 
Greene 


Chester 
Armstrong 


Amount Purpose 
$60,000 New school 
24,000 Schools : 
15,000 Two-room building 
’ School building 
62,000 New grade school 
350,000 


60,000 
135,000 
18,000 
16,500 


15,000 


Consolidated elementary and high 
New school buildings 

Addition to school 

New school 


New school building 
New school 
70,000 


50,000 
100,000 


New high school 
Consolidated school 
New high school 





YES, WHY? 

“Johnnie,” said the teacher, “I want you to 
write a three-page theme, telling me why you 
came into my English class.” 

The next day. Johnnie handed in the fol- 
lowing: “Dear teacher, I will give you ten 
dollars if you tell me why.” 





In the present state of the world, with evi- 
dent proof that war is the greatest of all 
tragedies from which humanity suffers, the 
necessity for employing all educational forces 
to create mutual understanding and sympathy 
is obvious.—John Dewey. 
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W. O. Seitzinger 


W. O. Seitzinger 


W. O. Seitzinger was elected in February, 
1891, as a member of the first school board of 
the new borough of Gordon. He has served 
ever since. During these forty years Mr. 
Seitzinger has attended every school directors’ 
convention. At present he is treasurer of the 
association. 





Junior Red Cross Journal Pays 
for Articles 


The 818,392 high school students enrolled in 
the American Junior Red Cross will be paid 
for articles submitted by them to the Junior 
Red Cross Journal and accepted for publication. 
A new subject will be announced each month. 
This Shrinking World is the first one, manu- 
scripts for which are due at the editor’s desk, 
Junior Red Cross Journal, Washington, D. C., 
by the fifteenth of October. Manuscripts are 
to be within 1,000 to 2,500 words, and accepted 
contributions will be paid for at the rate of $10 
per thousand words as printed. The student 
may take any phase of world shrinkage he 
likes, or make the article general, giving the 
history of the changes that in recent times 
have so reduced our world in size. 

Further particulars are given in the Septem- 
ber number of the Junior Red Cross Journal, 
or they may be obtained from the Editor, 
Junior Red Cross Journal, American National 
Red Cross Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

This Interlocking World is the second 
subject on which high school members may 
submit articles. Students may write an article 
on the general subject or a story, a sketch, a 
playlet, or a poem. Manuscripts are due No- 
vember 15. 





Twelve per cent of all deafness can be traced 
to scarlet fever as a cause. No child should 
be needlessly exposed to any of these com- 
municable diseases—Russell Means. 


No educational machinery has been set up to 
help high school girls to become home-makers, 
—Jessie Charters. 
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Commercial Team, McKees Rocks 


The above commercial team from Miles 
Bryan high school, McKees Rocks, composed of 
Karl Leck, Antonette Di Yanni, Kathryn 
Specht, and Mildred Greenwald, took first 
place in the State Commercial] Contest held in 
Indiana, May 10. The commercial teachers of 
the school are Catherine Cole, W. E. Bush, 
M. A. Hritz, and S. H. Baldassare. W. H. 
Church is principal of the school. 





Ohio’s Teachers’ Home 


About ten years ago a woman of Columbus, 
Ohio, died, leaving a good-sized estate. By will, 
she made certain bequests and specified that 
the residuum was to establish a home for 
worthy women, teachers preferred, who had 
attained the age of at least fifty-five years, had 
no means of support and no relatives upon 
whom they could depend, and who had given a 
considerable portion of their lives to teaching 
in the schools of Ohio. 

After the bequests had been made and the 
litigation ended, the residuum amounted to 
$270,000, which has been administered by trus- 
tees appointed by the Probate Court. The trus- 
tees have asked that their resignations be 
accepted and that the Court appoint a board, 
recommended by the Ohio State Education 
Association, to carry out the provisions of the 
will. The executive committee of the Ohio 
State Education Association has taken favor- 
able action. 

It is proposed to build a home for about 
$70,000 and to retain the balance of $200,000 
as an endowment fund, the interest of which 
is to be applied on the overhead expenses of the 
home. It is hoped that other friends of edu- 
cation will add to the endowment fund. 





Our idea of a contented man is the one, if 
any, that enjoys the scenery along the detour. 
—Ohio State Journal. 


Cooperation is not a sentiment—it is an eco- 
nomic necessity.—Charles Steinmetz. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires to 
bring to the attention of schooi officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





Superintendent’s Message 


The Education. Congress is an annual event of much importance to superintendents 
and college presidents. This yearly meeting has become a forum in which suggestions and 
constructive criticisms are offered, educational opinion exchanged, and plans developed 
for the improvement of the educational system of the Commonwealth. During the past 
three years, two definite projects have been under consideration, namely, Financing Educa- 
tion, and The Improvement of Instruction. While these two problems are far from solved, 


substantial progress toward their solution has é 
been made. Developments at the coming Con- 
gress, November 5 and 6, promise to be of 1p 


interest to Pennsylvania school authorities, 
teachers, and people generally. 
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Fall Arbor and Bird Day 


In the Name and by Authority of the 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Governor’s Office 
PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS, Pennsylvania has been endowed 
with an unusual wealth of unsurpassed for- 
ests; and 

WHEREAS, The original forests were of sur- 
passing beauty, variety, abundance, and use- 
fulness and so contributed to the support and 
pleasure of the people; and 

WHEREAS, Trees are an essential factor in 
protecting the streams of the Commonwealth 
and fostering a rich bird, animal, and plant 
life; and 

WHEREAS, Our State is rapidly building up 
an extensive domain of forest lands for the 
benefit not only of those who are now here 
but for the generations that shall come after; 
and 

WHEREAS, The value and benefits of our 
forests depend not merely upon the continuous 
and scientific attention of the State acting 
through its Forestry Department, but upon the 
care, assistance, and protection of all good 
citizens as well; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, John S. Fisher, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
do hereby designate and proclaim Friday, 
October 24, 1930, as Fall Arbor and Bird Day. 

At this time particularly may I urge the 
teachers and students in all our schools to 
give especial thought to the care of the forests, 
trees, and birds, and to recount the many 
blessings they bestow upon us; to become ac- 
quainted with the meaning of trees, their 
habits and yearly transformation; to consider 
what trees do for man in his home, industrial, 
and community life; what rich shelter they 
provide for bird life; and how important bird 
life is to the trees, orchards, forests, and vege- 
tation. Let it be remembered that apprecia- 
tion for these benefits should not be confined 
to the schools alone. Our forests and the wild 
life which they shelter deserve an important 
place in the interest and constructive thought 
of all the people of the Commonwealth. 

GIVEN under my hand and the Great 
Seal of the Commonwealth at the 
City of Harrisburg, this third day 
of September, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and thirty, and of the Common- 
wealth the one hundred and fifty- 
fifth. 
BY THE GOVERNOR. JouN S. FISHER 
JAMES A, WALKER 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





The human mind automatically and bene- 
ficently eliminates everything that is not used. 
—Franklin Bobbitt 
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Department’s Traveling Exhibit 


The Department’s Traveling Exhibit has 
aroused much interest at the County Fairs in 
the different sections of the State where it has 
been exhibited. The exhibit consists of chart 
material covering rural, elementary, and sec- 
ondary education; art, attendance, extension 
education, health, music, school buildings and 
grounds, school finances, teacher certification, 
visual education, and vocational education. In 
addition, the exhibit carries sample school flags 
—U. S. and Pa.—suitable pictures for school 
room decoration, a moving picture machine 
showing four educational films, an automatic 
projector loaded with 48 slides, a model rural 
school library, and the bulletins and publica- 
tions of the Department of Public Instruction. 

Two attendants travel with the exhibit, put 
it in place, operate the machines, distribute 
literature, and answer questions pertaining 
to the work of the Department. 

The exhibit has been displayed at the fol- 
lowing county fairs: Butler, Mifflin, Centre, 
Susquehanna, Jefferson, Indiana, Juniata, 
Fayette, Lycoming, Westmoreland, Columbia. 





Teachers Colleges Fall Enrolment 


The fall term of the State teacher prepara- 
tion institutions opened for the year 1930-31 
with an enrolment slightly less than for the 
year 1929-30. The reports received by the 
Teacher Bureau, Department of Public In- 
struction, show an enrolment of 9,551 students 
in the fourteen State Teachers Colleges with 
the largest enrolment at Indiana and the 
smallest enrolment at Cheyney. The figures 
for each of the institutions appear below: 

Bloomsburg 
California 
Cheney 

Clarion 

East Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 

Indiana 


Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 


Total 

* Includes 30 Saturday Students 

** Includes 80 Saturday Students 
The above figures indicate that a very whole- 
some trend has developed in response to the 
demand for a more extended period of prepara- 
tion for teachers. Large numbers of teach- 
ers have enrolled in the recently established 
four-year curricula for the preparation of ele- 
mentary and junior high school teachers. These 
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teachers realize that Superintendents wil! elect 
graduates who have this extended preparation 
in preference to teachers who hav: but two 
years of normal school training. It is obvious 
that the “jobless teacher” rather than remain 
idle in expectancy of an appointment to teach 
will return to the teacher-training institution 
and complete the additional two years now pro- 
vided by the Commonwealth; thereby she 
achieves the desirable minimum standard of 
four years of post high school preparation. 
Since the Department of Public Instruction is 
advocating a four-year standard of prepara- 
tion for all teachers, it is very likely that the 
so-called “surplus” available supply of non- 
employed teachers will be found in the teacher- 
preparation institutions to meet what will very 
likely be the irreducible standard in the very 
near future. 





Early Pennsylvania Roads 


A few years ago the Archivist in the State 
Library and Museum made a thorough search 
of all miscellaneous manuscripts for the pur- 
pose of collecting material relating to the.roads 
of Pennsylvania. One of the outcomes of the 
search was the collection and organization, by 
subjects and dates, of thousands of these 
papers. As a result, much light has been 
thrown on the history of road building in Penn- 
sylvania; but a most interesting discovery was 
recently made when a letter written by Lewis 
Cass, Secretary of War, revealed the fact that 
President Jackson directed him to surrender to 
the State of Pennsylvania so much of the Cum- 
berland Road east of the Ohio River as lies 
within the said State. 

Further investigation showed that the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Commonwealth, under an 
act approved the first day of April, 1835, 
accepted the surrender by the United States 
of this part of the road, and authorized com- 
missions to be appointed to erect toll gates and 
to collect tolls. 

Tolls were collected for a long period of 
time. Some years ago the Cumberland Road 
was made free. It has become a highway that 
is now enjoyed by hosts of motorists who get 
inspiration from its many scenic spots and in- 
teresting historic shrines. 





Roosevelt Day 

Monday, October. 27, Roosevelt Day, will be 
generally celebrated throughout America. A 
suggested program, with extracts from Roose- 
velt’s addresses and writings, an acrostic, fav- 
orite music selections, etc., has been developed 
and may be had by teachers upon application 
to the Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion, Roosevelt House, 28 East 20th Street, New 
York City. 
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Message of Good Will and Hope 
From the School Children of 
Venezuela to the Children 
of the World 


We, the school children of Venezuela, joy- 
fully greet the children of all the countries of 
the world, whom we consider as members of 
the same family, and as such we now invite 
them, following the leadership of the school 
children of England, to work with us to bring 
about the greatest good there is for mankind, 
that is, the triumph of Universal Friendship. 

More than once we have in thought traveled 
through your countries, dear little friends, 
when we had before our eyes the map of the 
world, and then we have wished we could go 
from nation to nation to bring you a token 
of our affection. 


We have never seen war, but we do realize 
its horrors. We must think of the misfortunes 
that war brings to us children: it leaves us 
without fathers, without brothers, without 
friends. It robs us of our happiness. 


Fortunately we have the League of Nations 
to help us. Let us pray that it may be strong 
and successful, and so let us learn to love it 
from our childhood, and let us all join in 
praising it with all the enthusiasm of our 
hearts. 

We hope that our fellow pupils all over the 
world, each one in his own country, will culti- 
vate the feelings of Tolerance, Generosity, 
Kindness, and Love, toward one another and 
toward other children all over the world, so 
that when we all grow up we may become a 
new and better kind of man and woman, cheer- 
ful, happy, and splendid. 


We want to tell our little friends everywhere 

what great delight we have in seeing and 
learning every day about all the marvelous 
and wonderful things that are being achieved 
in art and industry; the facilities provided us 
for learning and for getting better acquainted 
by means of healthful, interesting, and in- 
structive sports; how quickly we can get in 
touch with each other and come to know one 
another since we can now hear words spoken 
at any time and from any part of the world 
over the radio, and within a short time could 
visit and meet one another, thanks to the 
progress of aviation. 
_ Let us agree to set aside one day of the year, 
in which all the ehildren of the world shall 
unite in asking our fathers at home, as the 
best proof of their love, to forget war forever, 
and with sincere good will work for Peace and 
Friendship. 

Hoping that this message may be received 
with sympathy by all the children of the world, 
we send them a brotherly embrace and with it 
all our love. 


(This message, prepared by the public 
school at Soledad, State of Anzoategui, 
was chosen from among those written by 
schools all over Venezuela, in response to 
a message received from English school 
children the year before.) 
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Pennsylvania’s New School 
Buildings 


By Jonas E. WaGnER 
Director, Statistics and Research : 

One of the observations made by the aver- 
age motorist traveling over the highways of 
Pennsylvania is the number of attractive 
school buildings dotting the various commu- 
nities through which he passes. In fact they 
are the show places of their respective com- 
munities. With ample provision for libraries, 
laboratories, gymnasiums, auditoriums, and 
playgrounds, they are in marked contrast with 
the school houses of the early days when a 
simple program required that each pupil have 
a desk, a slate and pencil, and a set of books. 

The transformation that has apparently 
taken place attests to the fact that the public 
has no desire to educate its children in an 
environment less attractive than the average 
home. This accounts for Pennsylvania’s thirty- 
five million-dollar annual school building pro- 
gram which has been in effect during the last 
half dozen years. To be exact, school construc- 
tion expenditures in the public schools during 
the last six years reached the following 
amounts: 

$34,116,984, $88,457,959, $32,090,981, $37,- 
455,451, $34,789,076, $34,579,891. 

Similarly, the reported figures for number 
of school buildings in use during the same 
period were 138,875, 13,767, 13,787, 13,747, 13,- 
856, 18,279, respectively. 

The figures just quoted seem to indicate a 
contradication in that there was an apparent 
standstill in the number of school buildings in 
use at the same time a thirty-five million-dollar 
building program was in continuous operation. 
The explanation lies in the fact that while 
the urban communities faced the largest rela- 
tive school buildings demand in their history, 
the rural districts closed approximately 1400 
one-room schools and transported the pupils 
to centers having better school facilities. 

An analysis of the $34,579,891 spent in school 
building operations during the last year, shows 
that the sum of $3,133,732 was spent for land, 
$23,040,664 for new buildings, $3,045,711 for 
heating, lighting, plumbing and electric service, 
$1,299,388 for furniture, and $160,172 for in- 
structional apparatus, all in connection with 
the new building operations. The remaining 
expenditure of $3,900,224 was used for the 
alteration and equipment of old buildings. 

Studied from the standpoint of size of school 
district, the first class school districts, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, spent in new construc- 
tion an average of $24.54 per pupil enrolled; 
the second class school districts, such as the 
cities of Chester, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Erie, 
etc., or districts between 30,000 and 500,000 in 
population, spent an average of $29.72 per 
pupil enrolled; the third class districts, such 
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as the boroughs of Carlisle, Tyrone, Beaver 
Falls, Shamokin, etc., or districts between 5,000 
and 80,000 in population expended $15.04 for 
each pupil enrolled; while in the fourth class 
school districts consisting mostly of townships 
and the smaller boroughs, the expenditure was 
$13.60 per pupil enrolled. 





Professional Examination Dates 

October 9, 10 State Board of Pharmacy— 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

November 8, 5,6 State Board for the Exam- 
ination of Public Accountants—Philadel- 
phia. 

December 6 State Board of Examiners for 
the Registration of Nurses—Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. A third city may be an- 
nounced later. 

December 10-13 State Dental Council and 
Examining Board — Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 





Education Week 
November 10-16, 1930 


In addition to the suggested material men- 
tioned in the September School JOURNAL, for 
the observance of Education Week, the Divi- 
sion of Publications of the N. E. A. has pre- 
pared an attractive set of posters that will 
help keep before the public, teachers, and pu- 
pils the aims, needs, and achievements of 
schools. These posters are suitable for class- 
room, bulletin boards, and school exhibits, as 
outlines for addresses and essays, and for other 
special occasions. 

The set is being sold to schools at the cost 
of publication, one dollar, and are now avail- 
able upon application at the Division of Pub- 
lications, N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Revised Attendance Report 
Summary 


During the past school year the teachers in 
the following counties for an eight-month 
period made it possible for their superintend- 
ents to forward the monthly attendance re- 
ports on time each month to the Department 
of Public Instruction: 
1929-30 
Countles 

2 Adams 2 Lehigh 

2 Blair 2 Lycomin 

3 Cameron 5 Northumberland 

Delaware 4 Potter 
2 Greene Susquehanna 
3 Lackawanna 3 Tioga 
5 Lancaster 4 Wyoming 
4 Lawrence 3 York 
4 Lebanon 

Numerals preceding the names of counties 
specify the number of years during the past 
five years that said counties submitted all 
attendance reports on time. 
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School Journeys in Germany 


By C. F. HOBAN 
Director of Visual Education 


School Journeys are a general practice in 
the elementary and secondary schools, peda- 
gogical academies (teacher-training institu- 
tions), colleges, and universities of Germany. 
They are the medium through which school 
children are getting definite and practical 
knowledge of Germany: the country and the 
people—how they live, what they do, and what 
they are thinking. Journeys are used in con- 
nection with every subject to which they con- 
tribute concrete elements, initiative, self-activ- 
ity, health, and worthy use of leisure time. 
The country is in the grip of a thoroughly 
organized and adequately financed youth move- 
ment, through which the young people are 
studying all great ideas, seeing first-hand the 
country and its problems, and participating, 
wherever possible, in all types of social and 
governmental practice. 

German teachers are permitted to conduct 
local journeys at their discretion; and are en- 
couraged to make at least two long journeys 
during the year. While long journeys are 
sometimes taken at the Christmas and Easter 
recess periods, the summer vacation has be- 
come the preferred time for extended trips. 
These summer journeys—a combination of 
school procedure and the youth movement— 
have become so general a practice and are 
utilized by such enormous numbers that Ger- 
many today easily leads Europe, and perhaps 
the world, in Schcol Journey activities. 

It was my privilege to be in Germany during 
the summer vacation period. I saw hundreds 
of thousands of school children on definitely 
organized journeys—at the railway stations, 
in museums, at historic and literary shrines, 
in cities, in the country, at natural curiosities, 
and scenic spots. Always they were doing their 
work in a thorough, systematic way. To en- 
courage these journey activities, the govern- 
ment and the municipalities have either pur- 
chased or erected Youths’ Houses in practically 
every large city, where the school children 
may have lodgings for ten to fifteen cents per 
night; breakfast—rolls and hot chocolate—for 
five cents; and supper—meat, vegetables, 
bread, and hot chocolate—for fifteen to twenty 
cents. Railways and steamboat agencies co- 
operate by granting a 50 per cent travel 
rate. School children are granted the same 
reduced rate for admission to the opera, to 
art and historical museums, and to Shakes- 
pearean productions. 

That I might come in direct touch with the 
student groups, I stayed at the “Haus der 
Jugend,” Berlin, which has accommodations 


for 800 students. This Youths’ House, pur- 
chased by the city, was filled to capacity every 
night. The director told me that 20,000 differ- 
ent students were accommodated during the 
six weeks’ vacation; and that these students 
came from all parts of the Republic to make 
special studies in art, geography, civics, his- 
tory, and life as it really exists or functions. 
The students were especially anxious to learn, 
first-hand, all about Berlin and its relation 
to the German Republic. What impressed me 
most about these groups, as I met them in 
different sections of the city, was their deep 
interest in the things they were studying, their 
independent investigations, and their eagerness 
to develop discussion with guides, teachers, 
and those whom they chanced to meet. 

While on the Baltic Sea, in crossing from 
Finland to Germany, I talked with a group 
of fifty-two German students who were return- 
ing from a four weeks’ stay in Finland. In 
answer to a query as to what they had learned 
during their visit, the leader said: “We have 
lived in the homes of the Finns; we have seen 
them at work; we have seen their country; and 
we have profited by their culture. The Finns 
are a clean, industrious, polite, and hospitable 
people. Their home life is beautiful and their 
patriotism very genuine. They are deservedly 
enthusiastic in their nationalism and they give 
expression to it in a most admirable way 
through their music. Their singing of folk 
songs is done with a deeper spirit and with 
greater enthusiasm than we have seen in any 
other people.” 

A second group that gave expression to 
practically the same benefits had traveled from 
Dantzic and had visited Hamburg, Munich, 
Innsbruch, Berlin, and some rural sections. 
Their experiences are summarized in admira- 
tion for Germany’s beautiful scenery, a better 
knowledge of civic practices, a deep hatred 
for war, opportunities for art and historical 
study, and best of all—the opportunity to meet 
and talk with people and learn different points 
of view. This trip cost but 50 marks (about 
$12) per pupil—made possible through the 
hospitality of the people, the interest of the 
municipalities, and cooperation of transporta- 
tion agencies. 

A third interesting group came from Magde- 
burg, the birthplace of Baron Steuben. They 
asked me if Americans doffed their hats when 
they passed the Baron’s statue. When I told 
them that Pennsylvania had placed in the 
House Chamber a painting of Baron Steuben 
drilling the American soldiers they said: “We 
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shall some day come to Pennsylvania to see 
that painting.” 

A group from Poland interested me. “Why 
are you touring Germany?”, I asked. “To 
see the country, to learn how the people live, 
what they do, and the questions in which they 
are most interested,” was the reply. “What 
have you seen and learned?” ‘We have seen 
beautiful scenery, glaciers, natural curiosities, 
and clean cities; we have visited industries, 
agricultural regions, and have had practical 
experiences in geography; we have learned 
much from contact with people. It is a great 
advantage to participate in their home life, 
to see their dress, their customs, manner of 
living; feeling toward their country, war, taxes, 
etc.; we have learned how to travel, and how 
to depend upon ourselves.” “What is the 
cleanest city you have seen?” “Innsbruck,” 
was the reply. 

Berlin schools opened for the fall term on 
August 7; and practically all German schools 
on the following Monday. On August 8, the 
second day of school, I saw groups at the 
historical museums, in the art galleries, at the 
Reichstag, in the parks, and in the Tiergarten 
—studying its art, history, use by the people, 
etc. While in this city, I was invited to accom- 
pany a Berlin University group on a journey 
to an institution for crippled children. It was 
a class in education made up of students from 
several different countries. The teacher was 
Dr. Ruth McMurry, a daughter of the late 
Dr. Charles McMurry. My experiences with 
this cosmopolitan group were the same as 
with the elementary and secondary groups de- 
scribed above. f‘ 

In Dresden I accompanied a group of student 
teachers from the Pedagogical Academy on an 
historic journey. Their work was of the same 
thorough, interesting nature which makes 
school journeys so practical and valuable in 
Germany’s educational system. The Dresden 
schools had opened on Monday of the week I 
visited that city. Again I encountered many 
school groups beginning, at the opening of the 
year, certain definite school journey work. In 
the Zwinger Gallery, I was attracted by a 
group that was intently studying a picture. 
Teacher and students were sitting in front of 
the “Sistine Madonna.” They were searching 
for the angel heads that Raphael had painted 
so subtly, in the cloud portions of the picture, 
that much effort and study are required to 
locate them. 

Before reaching Dresden I had spent ten 
days in Hohnstein at a castle which had been 
purchased by the German government in the 
interest of the youth movement. Its capacity 
and regulations are the same as the “Haus 
der Jugend” in Berlin. I met and conferred 
with many school groups—all deeply interested 
in the trees, flowers, birds, insects, rocks, 
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historic shrines, so abundant in that region. 
These groups were constantly coming and 
going and their desire to talk with people and 
their seriousness of purpose were some of the 
impressive memories I retain of that region. 

German instruction in art, botany, geology, 
geography, history, literature, nature study, 
and science is effectively aided through school 
journeys which include both field work and 
educational visits to art galleries, museums, 
industries, historic and literary shrines. The 
value of these German journeys is best ex- 
pressed in the practical type of instruction they 
furnish the students, the enthusiasm of the 
young people for the realistic experiences, the 
facility with which they discuss these objects 
of study, public questions, etc.; and the effect 
all of this is having on their thinking. 





New Vocational Schools Approved 


For the coming school year, the State Super- 
intendent has approved applications to estab- 
lish vocational schools or departments in the 
following districts: 


New Vocational Industrial Departments— 
Name of School District County 
Clairton Allegheny 
East Huntingdon Twp. Westmoreland 

idland Beaver 
Reading Berks 
Turtle Creek Allegheny 
Wilkinsburg Allegheny 

New Continuation Schools— 
Name of School District 
Coaldale 
Hatfield 
Honesdale 

hroop 
Walnutport 
West Telford 

Agricultural Education— 
Name of School District 
Bell Township 
Derry Township 
East Huntingdon Twp. 
Greencastle 
Hempfield Township 
Hopewell Township 
Mifflinburg 
Oley Township 
Somerset 
South Lebanon 
Stoney Creek Township Somerset 
Sugar Grove Warren 
Wyalusing Borough Bradford 

Vocational Home Economics— 

Name of School District 
Bell Township 
Cheltenham Township 
Claysville 
East Greenville 
Hatboro 
Hempfield Township 
Greencastle 
Hopewell Township 
Lebanon Independent 
Borough 
Mechanicsburg 
Mifflinburg Union 
Morrisville Bucks 
Oley Township Berks 
Sewickley Township Westmoreland 
South Fayette Allegheny 
South Lebanon Lebanon 
Somerset Somerset 
Stoney Creek Twp. Somerset 
Sugar Grove Warren 
Wilkinsburg Allegheny 
Wyalusing Borough Bradford 


County 
Schuylkill 
Montgomery 
Wayne 
Lackawanna 
Northampton 
Montgomery 


County 
Westmoreland 
Dauphin 
Westmoreland 
Franklin 
Westmoreland 
Bedford 
Union 
Berks 
Somerset 
Lebanon 


County 
Westmoreland 
Montgomery 
Washington 
Montgomery 
Montgomery 
Westmoreland 

nklin 
Bedford 


Lebanon 
Cumberland 
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The Weighing and Measuring of 
a Children 


'y W. G. MOORHEAD 
ada "Health and Physical Education 


During the last three years, the American 
Child Health Association has been investigat- 
ing certain aspects of the school health pro- 
gram. The results of these studies indicate 
that there must be a change in the theories 
and practices concerning the weighing and 
measuring of children. 


Leading authorities in pediatrics have em- 
phasized (a) gain in weight rather than at- 
taining a particular weight, (b) the importance 
of the removal of remediable physical defects, 
and (c) the necessity of reaching final judg- 
ment as to malnutrition only after the child 
has been examined by a physician. In practice, 
these points have been too generally disre- 
garded. In the majority of localities where 
scales have been used, “normal weight” has 
been the goal for each child; below “normal” 
labeled the child as malnourished. 


From the reviews of the reports prepared 
by the American Child Health Association the 
following suggestions are selected: , 

1. The use of weight records for diagnostic 
purposes is limited. Weight is an unreliable 
index of nutritional status. The classification 
of children on this basis is, therefore, unsound 
and unwise. The selection of those who are 
malnourished should be only on the recom- 
mendation of a physician. 

2. To regard average weight as the goal for 
all children or for an individual child is un- 
scientific and unfair. Therefore, the setting 
up of all standards for individual school and 
community achievement in health based on 
the average normal weight for height and age 
as a goal item should be discontinued. 

3. For administrators and teachers to keep 
continuous records of height and weight is de- 
sirable when trends are watched rather than 
the relation of the child’s height and weight at 
any time to that of the average height and 
weight for age. If there is continued loss of 
weight or cessation of gain, it should be 
brought to the attention of parents so that 
professional advice may be secured. 

4. The use of weighing and measuring as an 
educational device should be continued, but the 
idea of a set goal for every child should be 
discontinued. A child’s weight depends largely 
on his skeletal build including width of hips 
and width and depth of chest, as well as his 
height. Emphasis should be put on the child’s 
individual gain and not on underweight or 
overweight status. 

With the information which these reports 
reveal, it is advisable for all school administra- 
tors to consider the points emphasized and to 
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determine the methods to be used in the future 
in regard to weighing and measuring of chil- 
dren within their districts. 

The American Child Health Association has 
discontinued the sale of “underweight tables” 
and is not republishing the Classroom Weight 
Record in its present form. Their recom- 
mendation is that emphasis be placed on in- 
dividual gain or loss in weight over a period 
of time and not on so-called “underweight 
or overweight.” 

Too often the influence of race, heredity, and 
the functioning of certain ductless glands on 
growth and development has not been suffi- 
ciently appreciated in interpreting weight and 
height in relation to an individual’s health. 

The classroom weight record below is sug- 
gested by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion for use until the new forms are available. 
It provides for weighing not more frequently 
than every six weeks. If the pupils are weighed 
each month, it is recommended that the gain 
or loss be recorded at three-month intervals. 
It is even more important to emphasize steady 
yearly gain. 


Classroom Weight Record 











Height in Inches 
First Weighing 
Second Weighing 
Gain or Loss 

in Pounds 
Third Weighing 
Fourth Weighing 
Gain or Loss 

in Pounds 
Fifth Weighing 
Sixth Weighing 
Gain or Loss 

in Pounds 
Height in Inches 















































For additional information see the following: 

“Weighing School Children,” by Anne Whit- 
ney. Pamphlet published by American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 

“New Educational Theories and Practices in 
Connection With the Weighing and Measuring 
of Children,” by J. Mace Andress. Article in 
Hygeia, August 1930. Published by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, III. 





We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making 
Unless it makes the man. 

Why build our cities glorious 

If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world unless 
The builder also grows. 


—Michigan Education Journal 
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Visits to Museums 


That efforts to improve instruction and make 
it more meaningful to the school children of 
Pennsylvania are bearing fruit is evidenced by 
the extent to which museums in the state are 
being used by teachers and school children for 
instructional purposes. Reports received in the 
department show that museum collections— 
mute but concrete evidence of the past—were 
used more widely last year by school classes 
than ever before. These educational visits to 
museums, reports show, are not confined to 
students in the elementary and secondary 
schools. Teacher-training institutions, colleges 
and universities are largely represented in the 
figures which follow. 


No. 
Classes 


No. 
Pupils 


Museums 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadel- 
phia. (Also 80,000 elementary 
and 2,000 high school students).. 24 
Bucks County Historical Museum, 
Doylestown 17 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh .... 1,085 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia 2,250 
Erie Museum 76 
Everhart a 
many as 3,000 a 
Fogg Museum, Univeraity a 
sylvania 
Foster Home, Pittsburgh . 
Independence Hall, Philadeiphia.. 
Parkway Museum, Philadelphia .. 
Pennsylvania Museum, Philadel- 


* scale 


12,000 


15,400 
¢ Museum ee 15,500 
State Museum, Harrisburg 20,000 
Tioga Point Museum, Athens .... 3,750 
Wyoming Historical Society, 
Wilkes-Barre 325 
The above table reports only a part of what 
is being done throughout the State. The 
figures do not include trips to Gettysburg, Val- 
ley Forge, and the other hundred historic 
shrines that dot the highways of the common- 
wealth. Nor do the figures include the interest 
of adults and others in museums and historic 
spots. For example, the above table shows 
only the visits of school classes to the Penn- 
sylvania Museum. The report of that institu- 
tion shows that 1,366,972 persons visited the 
museum last year—an increase of 281,000 over 
the record of the previous year. 





Married Women and Men Teachers 
in Rural Schools 

The recent study of teachers in one-room 
schools in Pennsylvania, just completed by the 
Director of Statistics and Research, reveals 
some very interesting data. One of the un- 
usual disclosures is the large number of male 
teachers in these schools. An equally interest- 
ing revelation is the large number of married 
women teachers in the one-room schools of 
Pennsylvania. The figures show that out of a 
total of 7,084 teachers in the one-room schools 
of the State, 1,921 are men and 1,109 are mar- 
ried women. 
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Although York County leads in the largest 
number of male teachers, 142, Lehigh County 
has the largest percentage—since 59 of its 
103 teachers are males. Lancaster County 
has the largest number of married women 
teachers, 58; Erie County is second with 49; 
and Mercer County third with 44. 

The following table gives the data by 
counties: 


Married 


Allegheny 
Armstrong 
Beaver 
Bedford 


Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
— 


Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 


Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon ... 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 


Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton 
Northumberland 


Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Sullivan 





ScHUYLKILL TOWNSHIP, Chester county, 
dedicated a new consolidated school on Sep- 
tember 5. The new building contains eight 
classrooms and an auditorium-gymnasium, It 
was erected on a site of 6.3 acres and cost 
$97,633. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide 
what books they want to read, and at the same time or a passing acquaintance with many 


other books which they may never have the time to rea 


The following announcements, unless 


signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 








Jessre Wiricox Situ, Artist 
Courtesy of National Association of Book Publishers 


Children’s Book Week 
November 16-22, 1930 


During the last ten years the production and 
sale of children’s books in the United States 
have more than doubled. This is an indication 
of the increased interest in children’s reading 
throughout the country. Book Week, observed 
every year since 1919, has been an important 
factor in this development. This week is used 
by parents, teachers, librarians, and all organ- 
izations interested in child welfare as a focal 
point about which to direct a year-round cam- 
paign for books. All the activities of the week 
emphasize the importance of developing the 
habit of reading among the children them- 
selves, and of building personal libraries. 

For the 1930 week, four central themes are 
suggested as the basis for special exhibits, 


programs, and articles: 

1. Books that promote international friend- 
ship, giving an interesting view of the 
history and customs of foreign lands 
Books for young Americans, which make 
the past of their own country a live and 
thrilling story 
Books about the wonders of the modern 
world, helping the child to understand his 
environment 
Background books—the classics in litera- 
ture, books revealing the arts and culture 
of the past 


A list of publicity material available from 
the National Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Ave., New York, includes: 


Posters and Leaflets 


More Books in the Home, poster designed by 
Jessie Willcox Smith (see above), in four colors. 
Free. Cards of this design, in color, with reverse 
side blank (for local printing of lists and announce- 
ments), $1 per 100, $9 per 1,000 

Signs for high school libraries, six signs drawn 
in woodcut style by Bertrand Zadig. Free 

My Book Record, orange-colored notebooks for 
the children’s own record of books read, $1.50 per 
100, or 1% cents each 

Hidden title stories, A Treasure Ship and A Book 
Jamboree, by Evelyn Sickels, Indianapolis public 
library 

Special leaflets available free: 

Selected List of Book Films, prepared by National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures 

List of plays for Book Week, selected by division 
of work with schools, New York public library 

How to make bookshelves 


Children’s Books 


THE LITTLE MONKEY WITH THE SAD FACE,— 
and other stories. Carrie Jacobs-Bond. 
47 pp. Illus. John Day Co. $1.50. 

A collection of four stories which deal with 
the adventures of a monkey, a puppy, a rac- 
coon, and a squirrel. These animal stories, 
written for the child of from four to ten years, 
have the approval of progressive educators as 
being a desirable form of fiction for the juve- 
nile mind. They are embellished by eight full- 
page illustrations in three colors. 


TALES OF A GRANDMOTHER. George Sand. 
Translated by Margaret Bloom. 304 pp. 
Illus. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. 

The well-known French author wrote these 
five stories for her grandchildren. An in- 
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structor in English of the University of Illi- 
nois has translated them into quaint English. 
They make pleasant reading, if one does not 
object to the order of words which results 
from translation. Each story has its lesson 
or lessons which the older child might gain 
from hearing it read. There are twelve color 
plates and many black and white illustrations. 


MYSTERY OF WORLD’s END. Helen Berger. 226 
pp. Longmans, Green. $2. 

A mystery story which will fascinate the 
boy or girl in the ’teens. Peter, an American 
boy, is sent to his uncle’s in Hawaii to recover 
from an obsession that he cannot walk. With 
his cousins he is immediately plunged into a 
maze of treachery, suspicion, trickery, secret 
messages. Then he and his girl cousin, “Puggy,” 
solve the mystery in an unexpected and cour- 
ageous manner. In the midst of all the excite- 
ment, Peter forgets his obsession and is cured 
of his “sick mind.” 


LitTtLE Piucrim TO PENN’s Woops. Edna 
Albert. 300 pp. Illus. Longmans, Green. 
$2. 

The late Martin G. Brumbaugh in the Fore- 
word to this narrative pays tribute to-the 
thirty thousand and more German families 
who migrated to Penn’s Woods in the half 
century before the Revolution. From scant 
family records and traditions the author 
weaves a story of the journey along the Rhine, 
through Holland, and across the sea. Selinda, 
the little pilgrim, senses the hardships, yet 
joyously meets them all, and eagerly welcomes 
each new adventure. 


THE WonveR Roap. Book I—FAMILiaR 
Haunts, Book II—ENcCHANTED PaTuHs, 
Book III—Far Horizons. Fairy Tales 
Selected by Edwin D. Starbuck and Frank 
K. Shuttleworth, The Institute of Char- 
acter Research, Univ. of Iowa. Mac- 
millan. $1.80 each. 

A group of men and women, familiar with 
the story-world, with a knowledge of children 
and a fondness for them, have worked years 
in bringing these tales together. Children, too, 
have read and expressed their likes and dis- 
likes. So if you, as they, like fairy tales, here 
are three books full of happiness. 


WoNDER TALES FROM GOBLIN HiLLs. Frances 


Jenkins Olcott. 268 pp. Illus. Long- 
mans. $2. 

A new volume of German folk tales which 
were not told by Grimm and Andersen. The 
folk stories give children glimpses of rural and 
domestic Germany and paint geographical spots 


so that they will not be forgotten. Poetry 
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translated by well-known authors serves to 
preserve the witchery and wild beauty of Ger- 
man folk-fancy. Through the fancy runs a 
thread of philosophy which subtly teaches an 
understanding of cause and effect, the simple 
ethics of justice and retribution. Supplement- 
ing the collection are a tiny history of the won- 
der tales and a dictionary of strange German 
things. For the library of a child from eight 
to twelve. 


HERO STORIES FOR CHILDREN. Earl A. Collins 
and Lyda Hale. 264 pp. Illus. Mac- 
millan. 

Heroes of the Hebrews, in European history, 
of the exploration and colonization of America, 
are presented here to pupils of the interme- 
diate grades in a form which is within these 
children’s range of comprehension. The stories 
are historically accurate, the vocabulary has 
been carefully checked, and a word list ex- 
plains new words which will increase the 
children’s vocabulary. Study helps and tests 
provoke close reading for thought. The clos- 
ing story is The Founder of Pennsylvania. 


SPARKY-FOR-SHORT. Martha Bensley Bruere. 
85 pp. Illus. Coward-McCann. $2. 


Sparky is “only a spark that came down 
from Benjamin Franklin’s kite.” He was whiz- 
zed in to Bo and Jane over the radio. From 
thence excitement prevails. The three are 
wafted past skyscraper windows, visit the zoo, 
all but drown at sea, and get lost in the Hud- 
son Gorge. Mrs. Bruere tells the story at 
breathless speed twice—with scissors in silhou- 
ette at the top of each page, and again in prose 
beneath each picture. 


Professional Books 


LEARN OR PeErRISH. Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series. 43 
pp. Horace Liveright, New York. $1. 

Believing adult education a matter of life- 

and-death to all democracies, the author 
stresses intellectual advancement after school- 
days for educators, as well as for other 
groups. “I wonder,” she says, “if they don’t 
take less intellectual exercise than they ought 
precisely because they very especially need it.” 
She discusses the two real disadvantages in 
teaching: being forced to teach human beings 
who do not want to learn; and constant con- 
tact with immature minds; and suggests inces- 
sant, passionate search for contacts with those 
greater than themselves. If individuals are 
not at hand, there are the library shelves. The 
fight should be for more and more difficult 
mental undertakings, to keep the intellectual 
muscle up, the zest for learning alive, and the 
personality growing and poised. 
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A History OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. Ec- 
onomic and Social. Harold Rugg. 636 
pp. Ginn. $1.96. 

This third Rugg Textbook in the Social 
Studies deals with the land and with indus- 
trial and commercial history and their effect 
upon American society. It and the next vol- 
ume, A History of American Government and 
Culture, comprise a comprehensive history of 
the United States in its geographic setting. 
The Workbook should be used in connection 
with the text. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND EDUCATION IN A RE- 
PUBLIC. Edited by Charles Flinn Arro- 
wood. 184 pp. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New York. $1.75. 

Contributions of Thomas Jefferson to the 
progress of education, written as far as possi- 
ble in his own words. Fortunate in his 
friends, he early won the confidence and affec- 
tion of persons eminent for their intelligence 
and moral worth. Later he became friend 
and adviser of students. He founded the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, advocated public support 
and control of education, without centralized 
administration, making education universal, 
and at the primary level gratuitous. He be- 


lieved in free thought, that truth would pre- 
vail, if left to herself. The following quota- 


tion should make a strong appeal today: “Were 
it necessary to give up either the Primaries 
or the University I would rather abandon the 
last, because it is safer to have a whole people 
respectably enlightened, than a few in a high 
state of science, and the many in ignorance. 
This last is the most dangerous state in which a 
nation can be. The nations and governments 
of Europe are so many proofs of it.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF VARIOUS KINDS OF PREP- 
ARATION FOR THE CITY ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Marion E. Macdonald. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 104 pp. $1.50. 

Undoubtedly many of the readers of the 
Journal remember the teacher questionnaire 
which individual teachers sent to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in the fall of 1928. 
This book by Doctor Macdonald is an interpre- 
tation of the data of these questionnaires in 
so far as they relate to the elementary-school 
principalship. Topics considered are as fol- 
lows: What is the status of Pennsylvania prin- 
cipals? What preparation is most desirable? 
How do the salary, efficiency, and other factors 
vary with his preparation? How does the 
status of the Pennsylvania elementary princi- 
pal compare with that of other states? These 
and many similar questions are answered in 
Doctor Macdonald’s study. 
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PRACTICAL STATISTICS FOR TEACHERS. Marion 
E. Macdonald. Macmillan. 176 pp. 


This book is a happy departure from the for- 
mal and technical volumes dealing with sta- 
tistics. It is essentially a work book. The 
purpose of the book is to develop skill in sta- 
tistical computation. The exercises and prob- 
lems presented have been selected largely from 
teaching situations. In this way the book 
combines very happily the use and application 
of the more common statistical measures with 
exercises for the development of speed and 
accuracy. Of special value is a glossary which 
contains meaningful definitions of statistical 
terminology, a list of the common statistical 
abbreviations, transmutation tables, tables of 
squares and square root, and tables of probable 
errors. Answers to all problems are given, by 
means of which the accuracy of the work may 
be tested. This book undoubtedly will have 
wide use not only by the individual teachers 
but also by classes of teacher preparation in 
the fields of measurement and statistics. 


Ways TO TEACH ENGLISH. Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock. 566 pp. Doubleday Doran. $2.50. 


The text, intended both for students prepar- 
ing to teach and for all who are teaching 
English, covers the teaching problem of this 
subject from the primary grades through high 
school. The book is organized around three 
central ideas—self-expression, accuracy, and 
appreciation. Each major portion of the book 
contains definite suggestions for the accom- 
plishment of the teaching aims proposed, and 
each chapter is equipped with tests and exer- 
cises to estimate the student’s progress. Chap- 
ters of questions may help the teacher do self- 
testing. One of the four appendices gives an 
outline of work by grades. The book contains 
a wealth of suggestions which will serve to 
help any English teacher make her teaching 
more effective. 


TEACHING THE BRIGHT PuPit. Fay Adams and 
Walker Brown. 249 pp. Henry Holt. 

A manual of practical suggestions for those 
who are faced with the problem of making the 
work of the school interesting and profitable 
for the bright pupil. The volume deals mainly 
with the enrichment of the educational experi- 
ences of pupils in their secondary years, but 
teachers of the upper elementary grades can 
use the material with but slight modification. 
The first six chapters treat fundamentals un- 
derlying the instruction of rapid-group pupils. 
Chapter VII gives specific possibilities for en- 
richment in English, fine arts, classical and 
modern languages, mathematics, physical edu- 
cation, science, social studies, and vocational 
studies. Chapter VIII shows the possibilities 
of using extra-curricular activities to enrich 
experience of bright pupils. 
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TEACHERS MANUAL. To accompany Lands and 
Peoples. De Forest Stull. 80 pp. The 
Grolier Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

De Forest Stull, head of the geography de- 
partment of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has prepared this handbook to aid 
teachers in their use of the seven volumes of 
Lands and Peoples, reviewed in the September 
issue of the JOURNAL. In Mr. Stuil’s opinion 
there is no other readily available source of 
excellent pictures and pertinent reading mat- 
ter equal to the volumes which the Grolier 
Society has published. He suggests an organi- 
zation of a course of study in geography in 
the manual; and outlines journey geography 
for the primary grades, points to emphasize in 
the different countries, and special articles 
which have human interest appeal. A teacher 
may easily locate the answer to any question 
about any country by referring to the outline 
of that country in the manual for volume and 
page number. Teachers who wish to examine 
the manual may have a free copy by writing to 
the Society at 1207-9 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. Additional copies may be purchased at 
the cost of production, $0.50. 


THE COUNTRY TEACHER AT WoRK. Frank J. 
Lowth. 541 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $2. 

The author, who has spent many years in 
training rural school teachers and in super- 
vising country schools, organizes the subject- 
matter of this book around the unifying idea 
of objectives: citizenship and character; in- 
structional, general and particular; realizing, 
tools and skills; and school and teacher objec- 
tives. He uses tables, charts, outlines to illus- 
trate his text, and gives class discussion ques- 
tions and supplementary readings to make 
wider study possible. 


JMIRECTION AND COORDINATION OF SUPERVISION. 
Northwestern University Contributions 
to Education, No. 3. William G. Brink. 
117 pp. Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. $1.50 

This study was made to determine: The cur- 
rent practices of city school superintendents 

(1) in coordinating the responsibilities and 

activities of supervisors; (2) in directing 

supervisors in matters pertaining to instruc- 
tion; (3) in directing supervisors in their 
supervisory activities; (4) in direct and per- 
sonal supervision; and (5) the evaluation of 
the practices of superintendents in directing 
and coordinating the activities of supervisors 
on the basis of the collective judgments of 
experts in the field of supervision and adminis- 
tration. Information was secured by the per- 
sonal-interview method and the questionnaire 
method from superintendents and supervisors 
in cities ranging in population from 25,000 to 

100,000 and from specialists in the field of 

supervision and administration. The results 

of the study are told in this volume by word 
and by means of fifty tables. 
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LITERARY BACKGROUND TESTS. Preliminary 
section. Conrad T. Logan, State Teach- 
ers College, Harrisonburg, Va., and Car- 
rie Belle Parks, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. Heath. 15 copies of test, 
15 copies of retest, and 1 key sheet with 
each, enclosed in folder containing ques- 
tions and suggestions on voluntary read- 
ing. $.56. 

The Literary Background Tests have the 
following uses: (1) review during senior year 
in high school to meet the extensive reading 
requirements of state syllabi and college en- 
trance examinations; (2) optional and maxi- 
mum assignments in other years in big city 
high schools; (3) first-year college, both in 
liberal arts and teachers colleges, as an out- 
side reading program supplementing the work 
in composition; (4) in any teachers college 
as an elementary test for all students who 
intend to specialize in English. The literary 
background of future English teachers is a 
great problem, and this would be a first step 
toward taking care of it; (5) a possible use 
in various schemes of adult education since 
the material lends itself to self-directed study. 
The test leaves, measuring 8 x 10% inches, are 
perforated and are contained in a loose folder. 
The test and the retest are made up of 100 
questions each and space for recording stu- 
dents’ answers. These form a preliminary 
section of the series to be called Study Tests 
in Literary Understanding, which are to in- 
clude tests on reference material, fiction, 
poetry, drama, essay, and biography, and liter- 
ary background. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BY GRADES. Book Five. 
Ellis C. Persing and C. Louis Thiele. 309 
pp. Book Six. Ellis C. Persing and John 
A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh. 340 pp. Apple- 
.ton. 

This series, primarily designed as readers 
with science content, and edited by Frank W. 
Ballou, superintendent of schools, Washington, 
D. C., aims to explain to children the everyday 
world about them, and to make it an object of 
interest and profit. Abundant suggestions on 
activities, materials, field trips, school gardens, 
and other phases. 


Our Foop. Josephine Worthington and Cath- 
erine V. Matthews. 256 pp. Illus. F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


One of the series Our Everyday Needs, 
to acquaint children of primary and interme- 
diate grades with the basic factors that make 
living possible, comfortable, and pleasurable. 
As they realize the dependence of civilized peo- 
ple on one another, they drop selfishness and 
sectionalism, and develop friendliness toward 
other nations and races. Our Food is a most 
interesting industrial geographic reader, 
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SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION IN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Northwestern University Contributions 
to Education, No. 4. J. M. Hughes and 
E. O. Melby. 191 pp. Public School Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.50 

This study was undertaken to determine the 

nature and status of supervisory practices in 
selected high schools; to obtain an evaluation 
of these practices; and to illustrate techniques 
applicable in programs of instructional im- 
provement. More specifically the investigators 
sought to determine the types of organization 
existing in selected high schools; to find what 
activities and devices are being used by both 
supervisors and teachers for the improvement 
of instruction; to find to what extent these 
activities are being used; to obtain the re- 
actions of teachers and supervisors to the 
various supervisory practices; to discover the 
nature of the supervisory problems confront- 
ing principals, supervisors, and teachers; to 
discover some solutions for these problems, 
and to evaluate in some degree the types of 
organization and kinds of techniques em- 
ployed. The major portion of the data was 
collected by personal visitation of twenty high 
schools in the Chicago area. Tables and dia- 
grams are used in addition to the text to pre- 
sent the findings. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITE 
States AND GREAT Britain. Henry G. 
Hodges, University of Pennsylvania. 148 
pp. Richard G. Badger, Boston. $2 

The author states that such words as ex- 
ploitation, apathy, contempt, partial recogni- 
tion, and, finally, wholesome understanding 
express the various attitudes of Great Britain 
toward this country since its first settlement. 

He shows the expression and changes of these 

different attitudes in discussions of diplomatic 

and economic antecedents; the Hawaiian af- 
fair; contemporaneous United States and 

Great Britain; the fur-seal controversy; Ven- 

ezuelan boundary controversy; minor diplo- 

matic relations; and conclusions. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION BY STATE AND CHURCH. 
Harold S. Tuttle. 164 pp. Abingdon 
Press. $1.50 

The author discusses ‘the various monuments 
for more adequate character education and 
shows how the church and the state may co- 
operate to promote moral education more 
effectively. He cites examples of the use of 
religious materials in the public schools, of 
the granting of school credit for outside study, 
and of week-day religious schools. 

NUMBER GAMES AND STORIES. 
Peet and Frank L. Clapp. 
Houghton Mifflin. $.76. 

Relating games and stories with their illus- 
trations (often in color) to the interests of 
little folk, the authors lead pupils through 
eight gates. Each gate passed means more 
fun, as the children learn how to play the 
games better. A circus, a party, a toy hunt, 
domino combinations, a store—such are the 
problems given. 


Harriet E. 
182 pp. 
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EXTRA-INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
TEACHER. Roscoe Pulliam. 459 pp. Dou- 
bleday Doran. $2.50. 

A volume of the Teacher Training Series 
under the general editorship of Walter S. 
Monroe of the University of Illinois. The 
book is a study of class management with 
such problems as helpful classroom rou- 
tine, discipline, extra-class activities, moral 
and physical health, records of attend- 
ance, and professional growth for the teacher 
handled well by Mr. Pulliam who is superin- 
tendent at Harrisburg, Illinois, and well pre- 
pared for the task. The author does not dis- 
cuss methods of instruction in curricular sub- 
jects. 


DRIFT OF WILD Roses. Poems by Victor M. 
Rubert, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh. 
Cramer Printing and Publishing Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

The author has published a Friendship Edi- 
tion of what he terms as “merely practice 
poems, the product of leisure hours.” Teach- 
ers who enjoy poetry will find in this volume 
pleasant reading for leisure hours. 





Books Received 
Allyn and Bacon, 11 E. 36th St., N. Y. C.: 

SCIENCE Discovery Book. Based on our 
environment. Book 1. Carpenter and 
Wood. $1. 

D. Appleton and Co., 85 W. 32nd St., N. Y. C.: 

A First Course IN FRENCH. Charles Alfred 
Downer and William Edwin Knicker- 
bocker. 

Coward - McCann, 
N.Y. €.s 
Rep MANn’s Luck. Constance L. Skinner. 
Division of Surveys and Field Studies, Geo. 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 

ville, Tenn.: 

PROGRAM MAKING IN SMALL ELEMENTARY 
ScHoots. Field studies No. 1. Hollis 
L. Caswell. 

E. L. Freeman Co., Providence, R. I.: 

PuBLIC EDUCATION IN RHODE ISLAND. 
Charles Carroll. 

Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 

EXERCISES AND TESTS IN ALGEBRA. Through 
quadratics. David Eugene Smith, Wil- 
liam David Reeve, and Edward Long- 
worth Morss. $0.40. 

NEW PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN RAPID CALCU- 
LATION. Earle Powers and Harold W. 
Loker. $0.96. 

Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
Noy. €.: 

BooK OF THE THREE DRAGONS. 

Morris. $5. 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
A CHILD’s SECOND NUMBER Book. Parts I 


Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., 


Kenneth 
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and II. Julie E. Badanes and Saul 
Badanes. $0.68 each. 

DIETETICS FOR HicH ScHoots. A textbook 
in nutrition and food economics. 
Florence Willard and Lucy H. Gillett. 
$1.40. 

Soncs oF Purpose. Elementary music. John 
A. O’Shea and E. Hershey Sneath. 
$1.32, 

Silver, Burdett and Co., 39 Division St., 
Newark, N. J.: 


THe Music Hour. Fifth book. Osbourne 


McConathy, W. Otto Miessner, Edward 
Bailey Birge, and Mabel E. Bray. $0.88. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 
A TECHNIQUE FOR RESIDUAL TEACHING IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. J. T. Shriner. Pub- 
lished by the School of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

This pamphlet describes the results obtained 
by a teacher of science in Pittsburgh high 
schools, who has been experimenting for the 
past ten years in an effort to discover the most 
effective classroom procedure. He has devel- 
oped what he calls the “Residual Technique,” 
which consists of ascertaining what a pupil 
knows about a topic being introduced and then 
eliminating that material from the content to 
be taught. Mr. Shriner has evidence to prove 
that pupils know about sixty per cent of the 
material in general science before studying it. 
“Why teach the sixty per cent?” he says, pro- 
ceeds to describe the technique, and shows how 
he evaluates results. 


MODERN TEACHING WITH CHILD LIFE PROJECTS. 
Florence Hale, vice-president, National 
Education Association. Rand-McNally, 
Chicago. 

Miss Hale has written a booklet of practical 
lesson plans, which shows teachers how to use 
magazines such as Child Life, by demonstrat- 
ing what other teachers have actually done 
with Child Life in the classroom. It includes 
art projects, auditorium programs, civics, 
dramatization, language lessons, manual train- 
ing, nature study, plays, posters, reading, 
school clubs, and story telling. 

FEEDING THE CHILD FOR HEALTH. THE VITA- 
MINS OF ORANGE JUICE. DIET AS A FUN- 
DAMENTAL IN DENTAL CONDITIONS. RELA- 
TION OF DIET TO GENERAL HEALTH AND 
PARTICULARLY TO INFLAMMATION OF THE 
ORAL TISSUES AND DENTAL CARIES. Mil- 
ton T. Hanke, Chicago, Ill. California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles, 
California. 

HARMONY IN COLOR FINISH OF SCHOOL EQuiP- 
MENT. National School Supply Associa- 
tion, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 

Here THEY Come. J. M. Grolimund. Ludwig 
& Ludwig, Chicago, IIl. 
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MILK FOR DRINKING. Evaporated Milk Asso- 
ciation, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

PENNSYLVANIA CAVES. Topographic and geo- 
logic survey. Ralph W. Stone. Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, Pa. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE RHODE ISLAND 
INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 1 Shore Drive, 
Bay Spring, West Barrington, R. I. 

STATISTICAL REPORT OF INFANT MORTALITY for 
1929. In 729 cities of the U.S. American 
Child Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Ave, N. Yo. 

TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PREs- 
IDENT AND OF THE TREASURER. The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

The following pamphlets may be secured from 
the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: PRICES WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, Department of Labor. 
RURAL BUILDINGS FOR BUSINESS AND So- 
CIAL USES, Department of Agriculture. 
State DIRECTION OF RURAL ScHOOL LI- 
BRARY SERVICE, Department of the Interior. 

PROCEDURES IN SUPERVISION. The rural school 
principal and supervision. Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education. 





Supreme Questions of Life 


The following among others supreme ques- 
tions of Life. Not how much one may have 
gotten, but how much he has given. Not how 
much one may have given, but what he has 
truly done. Not how much one has wrought, 
but how much he has sacrificed. Not how 
much one may have done, but what he has 
really become and is. Not how much one may 
have endeavored, but what he has accom- 
plished. Not how much one may have learned, 
but how much wisdom he has gained. Not 
how much frivolity one may pursue, but what 
he has gained in sobriety. Not how much 
one may profess, but how much he is growing 
in saintly life. Not how much one may do, 
but how much love leavens his labors. Not 
how much one may exalt himself, but how he 
may do justly and walk humbly. Not what 
one may have been and is now, but what he is 
striving to become and be. And not how much 
honor one may secure and enjoy, but how 
much he is serving and encouraging and 
loving his fellows. Per aspera ad astra! 

“We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time; 
In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime!” 
Contributed by John Piersol MeCaskey 





Every change for the better involves some 
loss, but it remains a change for the better.— 
Arnold Bennett. 
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JoHN PiersoL. McCaSsKEyY, editor emeritus 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, will 
celebrate his ninety-third birthday on October 
9. It is with glad hearts that the members of 
the P. S. E. A. and its headquarters staff send 
greetings and best wishes to the grand old man 
whose record stands out in the history of the 
Association. 


W. CARSON RYAN, JR., professor of educa- 
tion, Swarthmore College, has been named 
director of education of the United States 
Indian Service. Dr. Ryan, who was in govern- 
ment service from 1912 to 1920 in the Bureau 
of Education (now Office of Education), will 
spend half of his time in Washington and 
the remainder in the field visiting the various 
Indian schools and reservations. By a special 
dispensation he will still meet some of his 
advanced students at Swarthmore week-ends. 


Guy H. BASKERVILLE, who has been with the 
University School, Pittsburgh, for ten years, 
became headmaster of the school after the 
death of Jacob Bixler Hench on August 27. 


Mrs. EVANGELINE LINDBERGH, mother of 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, spoke to a large 
gathering of school children on Educational 
Day of the Jefferson county fair and centen- 
nial. She stressed the value of education 
and the opportunities the youth of the present 
have for future service. : 


ELEANOR COMPTON, who taught English in 
the Jackson school, Bellevue, for three years, 
resigned to complete work for a bachelor’s 
degree, 


WALTER ROBERTS, acting principal of West 
Philadelphia high school since 1928, was ap- 
pointed principal to succeed Charles C. Heyl, 
who died August 17, after a long illness. Mr. 
Roberts has been connected with the Phila- 
delphia schools for twenty-five years. 


CHARLES R. FOSTER, JR., who served as 
assistant to President A. E. Morgan of 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, last 
year, is now professor of education in Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, N. J. 


MAURICE HEETER, principal of Summerville 
schools, and Beatrice Lee Ralston, teacher of 
history in Brookville high school, were mar- 
ried August 6. 





J. STANLEY GRAY, professor of psychology 
at Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio, has 
been appointed assistant professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Pittsburgh. 


C. F. Brockway, for several years principal 
of Roosevelt junior high school, Erie, has 
been obliged to discontinue his school duties 
on account of illness. 


HELEN CLARE STACKHOUSE, who completed 
the ninth year in the Francis A. March school, 
Easton, in June, has not been tardy or absent 
for six years. She entered the sophomore class 
in senior high school this year. 


A. R. GLESSNER, former principal of Meyers- 
dale high school, is completing his work for 
the doctor’s degree at Columbia University 
this year. 


MIRIAM ROBERTS, for the past seven years 
director of music in the Lansford schools, 
has resigned to study at New York University. 


IN PRESENTING John Robert Gregg, origina- 
tor of the Gregg system of shorthand, for 
the degree of doctor of commercial science at 
Boston University, President Marsh made the 
following citation: 

“John Robert Gregg, pioneer and outstand- 
ing contributor to the development of com- 
mercial education; originator of a system of 
shorthand that has become world-wide in its 
use, and which has combined with the art of 
typewriting to revolutionize the economic out- 
look of young men and young women every- 
where.” 


THE SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY Secondary Prin- 
cipals’ Association will meet at the Cameron 
House in Lewisburg October 6 at 6 p. m. for a 
supper meeting. James N. Rule, deputy super- 
intendent of public instruction, and Ben D. 
Wood of Columbia University will discuss the 
Carnegie study as it affects the high school. 


THE SENIOR CLASS OF 1930 of Morrisville 
high school made a national survey of school 
trips and used the data obtained in the com- 
mencement addresses. Statistics obtained from 
every state in the Union brought out many 
interesting facts. Any school desiring detailed 
information of the survey or the commence- 
ment speeches may secure it from M. R. Reiter, 
supervising principal, or Charles Boehm, high 
school principal. 
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SIX ONE-ROOM RURAL SCHOOLS of Butler 
Township, Butler County, will be closed this 
year, and the pupils of these schools will be 
transported to graded schools of the district. 
The board, by taking this action, has reduced 
the number of schools from eleven to five, and 
will provide graded instruction for all of more 
than 2,000 pupils. An eight-room building with 
an auditorium-gymnasium, the second consoli- 
dated school in the district, will be dedicated 
in September. 


WoRK WITH THE NEEDLE is one of the fine 
Junior Red Cross “I serve” activities carried 
on by junior high school girls in the Allentown 
Red Cross Chapter. Girl students in the 
county schools prepared during the last school 
year seventy-three garments for Bulgaria, in- 
cluding girls’ woolen dresses and underwear, 
and forty boys’ shirts and underwear. They 
worked under the direction of Helen Hall, 
director of the Red Cross home hygiene courses. 


New WILMINGTON borough is adding four 
rooms to its present school building which is 
being completely remodeled. A new heating 
and ventilating system is being installed for 
the entire building. 


PITCAIRN has equipped a library to meet 
standard requirements. Members of the senior 
class catalogued the books under the direction 
of the Carnegie Library School. Erma Rugh 
has been elected librarian. 


CLARENDON borough high school was closed 
this fall, and the pupils entered Warren high 
school, 


FoR THE FIFTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR New Castle 
Senior High School has been signally honored 
in winning another first prize in a state-wide 
secondary school essay contest. This contest, 
which is for the purpose of creating greater 
interest in chemistry among high school and 
college students, is made possible through the 
generosity of Francis P. Garvan of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Foundation of New York City. 
It is sponsored by and under the direction of 
officers of the American Chemical Society. It 
provides for six four-year scholarships at any 
recognized college or university in the United 
States; each one allows tuition fees and $500 
in cash annually in addition to the state con- 
test prizes. These fifty-one prizes are in sepa- 
rate contests conducted in each state and ter- 
ritory of the United States and provide six 
$20 gold pieces and certificates of honorable 
mention for the first and second places on each 
of six subjects. The essays when in final form 
are sent in to the various state committees and 
the winners selected. From the first-prize win- 
ners of each state on each subject the fifty-one 
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essays are entered in the national scholarship 
competition. 

Thus far New Castle Senior High School 
has been fortunate in winning the following 
six prizes: In 1926 Floyd Donaldson, first 
prize for Pennsylvania on the subject of Rela- 
tion of Chemistry to Health and Disease. In 
1927 Dorothy Jean Wallace, first prize for 
Pennsylvania on the subject of Relation of 
Chemistry to Agriculture; and Virginia Slee 
honorable mention on Relation of Chemistry 
to the Home. In 1928 Alene Hyde on Relation 
of Chemistry to Forestry, first prize for Penn- 
sylvania. In 1929 Jack L. White on Relation 
of Chemistry to National Defense, first prize 
for Pennsylvania. In 1930 Margaret Thomas 
on Relation of Chemistry to Agriculture, first 
prize for Pennsylvania. 


Two HUNDRED BOYS AND GIRLS of junior and 
senior high school age, carrying full schedules 
of four subjects each, from July 5 to August 
15, without receiving credit of any sort in 
their home schools, made the demonstration 
school conducted by Bucknell University one 
of the most unusual institutions in Pennsyl- 
vania this summer. Despite the abnormally 
high temperatures during the summer session 
period, many of the pupils were not tardy 
or absent a single day. In addition to Lewis- 
burg boys and girls, a number came every 
morning from Sunbury, Northumberland, Mil- 
ton, and other communities, some by train, 
others by bus, and a few driving their own 
ears. Their home school systems allow them 
no credit for their summer work. In most 
cases, the pupils studied in advance subjects 
which they will have in September. They had 
the privilege also of studying subjects in which 
they had failed. With few exceptions, the 
pupils attended the school until the last day 
although attendance was entirely voluntary. 


BLAKELY built a four-room addition to the 
Lincoln School during the past year. All pupils 
can now attend school for full-time sessions 
for the first time in nearly ten years. H. B. 
Anthony is superintendent of schools. 


THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PITCAIRN recently 
completed a $120,000 annex to the high school 
and organized the schools on a 6-6 basis. A 
new auditorium has been utilized in developing 
an activity program, including a fifty-piece 
band. 


LEWISTOWN GRADE PUPILS—610 of them— 
rendered a beautiful spring operetta, “The 
Lost Princess Bo-Peep.” Mildred Wentz, 
director of music in the city schools, had 
charge and was assisted by Dorothy Reigle, 
Ruby McCracken, Marjorie Burns, and Rose 
Simon, 
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CLAPP-YOUNG 
—SELF-MARKING TESTS— 


"Take the Tedium Out of Testing" 
I. Pupil automatically marks the Test as he answers the questions, 
saving over 80% of the time devoted to scoring the old type of test. 

II. Outline points needing special practice for the year. 


III. Diagnose as well as classify. 


1. English Test—Grades 5-12. 2. Arithmetic Test. 
Diagnoses 85% of all types of Diagnoses difficulties from Addi- 
errors in Capitalization, Punctua- tion through Percentage. 
tion, Word Form and Grammar. 


Samples on request 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—— 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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SEPARATE SCHOLASTIC AND ATHLETIC MEETS 
held by the Bucks County Scholastic Associa- 
tion as an experiment during the past year 
have been so highly successful that there 
remains no doubt as to the policy of the 
association this year. Increased attendance, 
more universal interest, and more satisfactory 
results were derived. Twelve hundred were 
present at the largest scholastic meet staged 
in this section which was at the northern end 
of the county at Quakertown. Over 2,000 went 
to the southern part and crowded the spacious 
athletic field of Bristol to witness the athletic 
meet in which sixteen meet records were 
broken. Seventeen high schools in five different 
classifications entered the meet and put across 
the meet financially despite the fact that ex- 
penses were larger and that two of the larger 
schools withdrew from the contest. 

SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL WILLIAM THOMAS 
of Langhorne reported that instead of the 
net operating loss of $100 when the last joint 
meet was held, a favorable balance of $100 was 
attained during the last season. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH had 3,509 
students registered at its 1930 summer ses- 
sion. Of this number 781 or 22 per cent 


were registered in the college; 301 or 9 per 
cent, in engineering and mines; 174 or 5 per 
cent, in business administration; 1,163 or 33 
per cent, in education; 1,060 or 30 per cent, 
in the graduate school; 30 or 1 per cent, in 


law. These totals include registration on the 
campus, downtown, at Johnstown, Erie, and 
Uniontown. The graduate school enrolment, 
which has grown rapidly, consists of county 
and district superintendents, supervising and 
high school principals of the State and of 
West Virginia and Ohio. 

THE ALLENTOWN PUBLIC SCHOOL GIRLS, with 
Anna E. Wessner, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, as their adviser, sent in October three 
table runners and six sofa pillows for the 
recreation hall of the United States Naval 
Hospital in the national capital. In December 
the same hospital received 415 Christmas 
stockings from the girls. By the first of 
November 50 garments had been turned over 
to the Needlework Guild for local relief, con- 
sisting mostly of babies’ clothing and girls’ 
underwear, besides eight rompers for children 
and four boys’ shirts. Early this summer 
40 garments were ready for the Haitian 
Chapter, consisting of ten each of girls’ dresses 
and underwear, and boys’ shirts and under- 
wear. At the same time 717 garments, 600 
of which were in layettes with the rest con- 
sisting of clothing for boys and girls, were 
ready for shipment to Bulgaria. 


THE ST. PETERSBURG-RICHLAND consolidated 
school in Clarion county opened in September 
as a new project. A four-year high school and 
six grades comprise the new system. 
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SoutH WHITEHALL TOWNSHIP, Lehigh 
county, dedicated the James W. Good school, 
an eight-room building with combination 
classroom auditorium, on September 7. The 
new building is on a five-acre site and will take 
care of all children in grades I-VI. The sev- 
enth and eighth grades are transported to the 
Troxell thirty-two-room junior-senior high 
school. This gives the township complete con- 
solidation. 


THE SCIENCE CLUB of the junior high school 
of Clairton has a contest dealing with facts 
which should have been learned as a result 
of club work at the last meeting of each year. 
Two weeks before the date of the contest each 
member of the club is supplied with a list of 
scientists and inventors. The name of each 
man is followed by a suggestion concerning 
his work. This list furnishes foundation for 
study. The club sponsor assigns each of the 
scientists secretly to a club member. The mem- 
ber pantomimes some phase of his work, and 
the other members write his name. At last 
June’s contest five boys had perfect papers 
and had to draw for the prize. 


THE CENTRAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL of Allen- 
town had three musical organizations during 
the school year 1929-1930: girls’ glee club with 
100 members; band, forty-three members; and 
orchestra, sixty members. The band broadcast 
from WJZ in June, and the glee club and 
orchestra, as well as several talented pupils, 
were on a program broadcast by a local studio. 
June Davis and Henry A. Soltys are teachers 
of music in the school, and Louis E. Dieruff is 
principal. 





Do you read books that you cannot under- 
stand easily? Books that require to be read 
slowly and deliberately? Books that you know 
are beyond your capacity to understand fully? 
If you do not, you are not educated: you have 
not the temper and habit of an educated mind; 
you are not a student. Do people who fail to 
meet that test think they are educated? No. 
Such people do not think.—Cassius J. Keyser, 
Mole Philosophy and Other Essays. 





Essentials of mental health and successful 
service : 
A Task A Plan Freedom 


—Boise School Bulletin. 





THE FIRST VOCATIONAL high school in Bed- 
ford county will be erected by the Hopewell 
township district at Yellow Creek. The school 
is a gift to the district. Attorney Robert 
Smith of Washington, and Mrs. Smith, both 
of whom are natives of the township, gave 
$15,000 to erect the school, and residents of 
the township donated $5,000 to fursish the 
building. 
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CHAMBERSBURG HIGH ScHOOL’s sixty-first 
annual commencement exercises were cen- 
tered around the quotation from Burke, “Ven- 
eration of antiquity is congenial to the human 
mind.” The fascinating field of early America 
—particularly New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, with their wealth of literature, 
their examples of craftsmanship, and their 
quaint records of the days that are gone—was 
used as background for essays and music. 


PENNSYLVANIA has two cities in the 1930 
rating of the ten greatest urban centers: 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. The Big Ten 
read in order of population: New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, and 
Pittsburgh. 


IN THE SIXTH COMPETITION of the National 
Soap Sculpture Contest conducted by Procter 
& Gamble, the following Pennsylvania students 
won prizes: In the Junior group (under 15 
years of age) Michael Andrew Olsav of Free- 
land won second prize of $35; Rodney Jopling 
of Scranton, third prize of $25; Eva Guennel 
of Seranton, Julia Vlainich of Bentleyville, 
Theodore Todd, Robert Geffel, and Felice 
Marty of Pittsburgh, and Ernest LeRoy 
Lauser of Palmyra won honorable mentions 
of $5 each. 


WYOMISSING school district attained the rec- 
ord of having 100% perfect condition of teeth 
this last school term. J. L. Appenzellar is 
supervising principal and Miss Butcher, oral 
hygienist. 


RANSON TOWNSHIP, Lackawanna county, 
has advertised for bids for the erection of 
an addition to Mt. Dewey school. 


DALTON BorouGH, Lackawanna county, is 
erecting a new $55,000 high school. 


At WiLson Junior Hicu, Erie, under the 
direction of Principal A. J. Nicely, a fine sys- 
tem of pupil participation in school government 
has been developed. 


A SIX-YEAR TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL is to 
be developed in Erie in the next two or three 
years. The school will be in the old Central 
high school building. 


THE ESTIMATED NEEDS of the New York 
City Board of Eduéation for the calendar 
year of 1930 were $117,031,481.71 for salaries 
of supervising and teaching staffs and $19,413,- 
557.29 for business administration, salaries of 
employees, supplies, equipment, etc., making a 
total of $136,445,039.00. 





New Victor Radio 
Electrola RE-57— 
New Victor Radio, 
Electrola, and New 
pedagogical feature of 
Victor Home Record- 
ing—in one exquisite 
cabinet, 


Radiola Model 386— 
The New Radiola 
Super - Heterodyne 
radio with Radiola- 
Electric Phonograph, 
Home Recording. 
Tone Color Control 
and Screen-Grid. 
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HANKS fo this new miracle of 

modern science, “aural” educa- 
tion, neglected for years except 
in music, is today coming into 
its own. 


Every modern teacher knows... 
the final result of education over 
the air must rest upon the keen- 
ness of the hearing faculties of 
thechildrenwhoaretaught;educa- 
tion is now face to face with the 
actual necessity of continual... 
specific .. . EAR TRAINING. 


HOW are we to make radio “‘les- 
sons” a valuable part of educa- 
tional effort? There is one tested 
way... through training for AC- 
TIVE LISTENING. Rhythm, in- 
strumentation, thought content, 
mood—can all be worked out the 
modern way by the children them- 
selves—with VICTOR RECORDS. 


Only the RCA Victor Company 
can offer you this... complete mod- 
ern education. Instruments, texts, 
courses of study, Victor Records 
and the backing of 20 years’ 
intensive, practical work with 
thousands of teachers...give you 
the means to make radio educa- 
tion a really essential part of 
the curriculum. 


Take no chances on the Radio 
programs coming in one ear and 
out the other. Put a New Victor 
Radio Electrola or a Radiola- 
Electric Phonograph combination 
in your classroom today. Step to 
the front in radio education. 


Educational Division 


RCA VICTOR CO., 


INC. 


Camden, N. J. 
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A Bird’s Eye View of Radio 
in Education 


FRANCES E. CLARK 
Victor Talking Machine Division 


O the story of the radio as a miracle 

i of modern discovery and ingenuity is 

added the intriguing romance of its de- 
velopment from the toy of the youth, Marconi, 
to the giant force, guiding all sorts of indus- 
trial situations, agricultural conditions, mer- 
cantile transactions, political and social dilem- 
mas, controlling the courses of ships at sea and 
of planes in the air. 

Such an epoch-marking development could 
not fail to find reflection in the world of edu- 
cational activity. Naturally enough the first 
reaction has been of a hodge-podge of things in 
the new wonder world—reports of baseball, 
prize-fights, the weather, bridge games, reports 
of events, speeches of political significance, 
crop and marketing statistics, also concerts, 
opera, symphony of orchestras, etc., etc. Many 
of these have educational value, but in the main 
unrelated directly to schoolroom time schedule, 
organization of procedure, but as “extras” of 
interest in a general way. The beginning ex- 
periments directed toward the matter of har- 
nessing the new force into real service as a 
factor in education have necessarily been spas- 
modic, crude, and with much of the old trial 
and error process. 

The present school year, however, witnesses 
a wider field of endeavor than formerly under- 
taken, yet the whole project is still in embryo. 
In California there is being broadcast a series 
of talks by a group of highly distinguished men 
on a great variety of vocational subjects. These 
are doubtless each one significant to a certain 
small group of listeners, but still do not attain 
to anything like a course of study in any one 
of the lines touched. 

The Ohio School of the Air is undertaking 
a series of lectures on a wide variety of sub- 
jects, which is an advance step, in that it 
does aspire to a course in those things. In 
New York there are being promulgated numer- 
ous series on foreign languages, domestic 
science, etc. Many of these excellent efforts 
are yet desultorily given, without proper prep- 
aration, advance booklets of instruction, follow- 
up, or quiz and test. 

Since radio operates in the realm of sound, 
it was first of all apparent that music, which is 
highly organized sound, would likely be the 
most valuable line of work and also the one of 
least resistance, and so it has proved. Music 
for entertainment fills perhaps two-thirds of 
all the programs given on the air, evidence 
at once of the general love for music and al- 
most universal desire for music of some sort. 
Marked improvement is noticeable in the type 
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of music offered, and that trend leads at once 
to the discussion of what sort of music should 
be offered educationally, how it should be amal- 
gamated with existing courses in the schools, 
what preparations should precede the air con- 
cert, and in what way results may be checked 
and tabulated by quiz and test. 

The fine course being broadcast by Dr. 
Damrosch answers a real need, that of hear- 
ing a great musician and leader talk directly 
to youth on the matter of music. In a recent 
lecture, Dr. Damrosch stated that much hear- 
ing is necessary in order fully to enjoy the ad- 
vanced music. First it is necessary to study, 
to analyze, and to know the selections; then one 
may participate in the air concert. Afterward, 
to clinch the fleeting impression, one must re- 
hear for permanent possession. This course 
further adjusts itself to the particular school 
needs by using such illustrations as are being 
studied in regular courses used in the state. 

Another phase of possibility is that of exten- 
sion courses to be given by the large universi- 
ties and colleges, in carrying opportunities of 
education to thousands outside academic walls. 
Regular courses over the air in collegiate sub- 
jects would enrich thousands of lives. 

In nearly all of these the basic principle of 
preparation through previous hearing and 
study from recorded material will spell suc- 
cess with measurable residuum of real knowl- 
edge plus the delightful, though ephemeral 
experience of hearing and profiting by the air 
concerts. 

The entire radio situation is just beginning 
to grip the minds of educators. What the 
future holds of awakening opportunity is at 
best but conjecture and vision, but judged by 
the immeasurable results of taking music to 
millions, who never before guessed that such 
music existed, by means of organized recorded 
music, the boundless possibilities of the air 
are staggering and stupendous. 





My Books 


My books are little castles 
Where magic playmates dwell; 
Queens and kings and vassals, 
Knights with plumes and tassels! 
My little books are castles 

That tales of romance tell. 


My playmates grow by stages 
For each leaf holds a friend; 

I turn the clean white pages, 
Behold—from bygone ages, 
Come heroes, clowns, and sages, 
And comrades without end. 


—Utah Educational Review. 
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The Leading National 
Classroom Magazine 
for Teachers of 
Primary Grades, . 
Intermediate and 
Upper Grades, 

and of Rural Schools 








RMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and 


Newest Classroom Material for All Grades 

Plans, projects, methods, aids, devices and mate- 
rial for all branches of elementary school work 
appear in each issue ready for classroom use. 
Special attention is given to Health and Safety 
Education, Industrial Arts, Nature Study, Reading, 
Literature, Music Appreciation, Citizenship, etc. 


The Contributors 

are leading specialists in elementary school work, 
actively engaged in the profession. This insures 
authoritative, up-to-date material. 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s Handwork Drawings 

Each issue contains large poster patterns oo gl 
other handwork material by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, 
known to teachers everywhere for her drawings of 
children and animals which appear only in Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. In addition there are 
many drawings by other artists and illustrations 
from photographs. 


Full-Color Prints for Picture Study 

Ten full-color prints of art subjects, chosen from 
state and city courses of study,.will appear on the 
front covers during the year with complete les- 
son material in the magazine. 


PRIMARY PLANS 


Visual Aids in Rotogravure for All Grades 
Eight pages of pictures especially selected for visual 
instruction in history, geography, literature, music, 
art, community life, etc., and beautifully reproduced 
in brown gravure, are provided each month. 


An Abundance of Entertainment Material 


Each issue contains several pages of plays, exer- 
cises, pieces to speak, music, special day pro- 
grams, etc., for use in graded or rural schools. 


Important to Primary Teachers 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans supplies more pri- 
mary material (stories, songs, pictures, handwork, 
etc.) than any other teachers’ magazine. It also 
supplies a correspondingly large amount of material 
for the intermediate and upper grades. 


Earlier Delivery This Year 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will be mailed to 
reach all subscribers by the middle of the month 
preceding the date of issue, thus allowing ample 
time to plan for the use of seasonal material. 


e Size Means Greater Value 
Each issue has from 84 to 116 large pages (10% x 
14 inches) permitting larger patterns and pictures 
and an abundance of material of all kinds. 


eee MONTHLY DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


EPTEMBER TO JUNE—10 ISSUES 


Subscription Price, One Year, $2.00 


Two Years, $3.00 


—[{Use This Order Blank—Pay November 5th]}— — 


Money-Saving Clubbing Offers [e e500) 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, beginning with the Septem- 
ber, 1930, issue, for [| 1 year, $2.00; for 


Also send me the magazines checked below, each for one year i 
with September: . ” manne 


OC Nature Magazine 
[_] The Etude, Music Magazine 
The total of the above order 


not later than November 5th, 1530- ] 
you prefer to send cash with ‘order. ) 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ($2.00) 
With Nature Magazine ($3.00) 
With Hygeia, Health Magazine ($3.00)... 


$4.25 
With The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00)..$3.35 | 
With Time, W’kly Newsmagazine ($5.00)..$6.00 | 
With Nature Magazine A 00) and Hygeia_ 
Health Magazine ($3. 
With Nature Magazine wiry , and — 





Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00) wo 
With Hygeia, Health Magazine ($3.00) a 
The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00) 


nd 55.95 | 
With Nature Magazine ($3.00) and Time, 


Name. 


Date. 





2 years, $3.00. 


[_] Hygela, Health Magazine 
CT] Time, ie ac 





Weekly Newsmagazine ($5.00) ——....—.....$8.70 


NOTE: If Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
is desired for two years in any of the above | 


St. or R. F. D 





Post Office 





Offers, add $1.00 to prices quoted. 
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The Acid Lest 
What more exacting test can there be of 


dictionary leadership than the judgment 
of the educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation, in answer to questions sub- 
mitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation, spelling, compounding, 
and division of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those 
best fitted to judge. 
It is in accord with 
the best modern prac- 
tice. Use it in your 
own schools. 


Write for our free booklets 
p Regonnger 5 ways to teach 
use of the dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, etc. 

esentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 


Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd.. CHICAGO 




















Book Film Free 


The film, “BOOKS—From Manuscript to 
Classroom,” has proved so popular among 
schools that the John C. Winston Company, dis- 
tributors of it, have more than doubled the 


number of prints for distribution. They hope 
now to be able to fill all requests with but lit- 
tle delay. This film,. which interestingly re- 
veals the making of a textbook, may be bor- 
rowed without cost by schools possessing a 
16 mm. projector. Requests should be sent to 
the home office of the company, 1006-16 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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Educating the Public 
(From page 74) 
must first of all be interesting if it is to get 
space in a newspaper. Usually it can be made 
interesting if the interpretation is in terms 
of child welfare. 

Administrators should not fear debate and 
discussion. They should welcome every chal- 
lenge of their ideas. Challenge brings forth 
discussion and discussion clears the atmosphere 
and reveals truth. 

Every teacher worthy of the name should 
be an interpreter of education. Those teachers 
who complain constantly of the arduousness of 
their work and of how. it bores them have no 
business continuing as teachers. A _ good 
teacher is tremendously interested in education 
and in the many perplexing problems it pre- 
sents. She enjoys talking school outside of 
school hours. Why shouldn’t she? She is 
engaged in the most important and inspiring 
work in the whole world. If this work to her 
comprises simply a series of unpleasant tasks 
and an opportunity for a constant stream of 
sighs and complaints she does not deserve the 
name of teacher. And certainly no educator 
who by pettiness and egotism and selfishness 
denies to teachers the inspiration they should 
have deserves the name of educator. Teachers 
and school administrators, when they are well 
selected and when they are happy in their 
work, are constantly talking about that work 
to members of their families, to friends, and, 
for that matter, to strangers. 

To sum up: Let every school reveal itself 
by its own good work. Let this work be 
accompanied by clear and simple explanations 
of its purpose and of the means utilized to 
attain this purpose. Let there be constant 
cooperation with the local newspapers to the 
end that the public receive continuously the 
stream of information concerning the many 
problems in education. And last—and indeed, 
we should say first and last—let there be good 
teachers who know education and who never 
tire of discussing education with pupils, with 
parents, and with anyone who is willing to 
listen. 





These are the things I prize 
And hold of dearest worth: 
Light of the sapphire skies, 
Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of forests, comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadows of cloud that swiftly pass, 
And, after showers, 
The smell of flowers 
And of the good brown earth,— 
And best of all, along the way, friendship and 
mirth. 
—Henry Van Dyke 
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Necrology 

OLIVER PERRY CORNMAN, 64, associate super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia public schools, 
died September 6 in the Germantown Hospital 
from an abscess on the kidney. He had been 
connected with Philadelphia school system 
as teacher and executive for 43 years. He was 
active in many welfare and educational organ- 
izations. He is entitled to great credit for his 
work in framing Pennsylvania’s Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System and for serving 
for years on our Association’s committee on 
retirement. 


JACOB BIxLER HENCH, founder of the Univer- 
sity School, Pittsburgh, died August 27. 


Puitip H. Reese of Parsons, teacher of 
English in the high school, died August 15 in 
Wilkes-Barre general hospital. 


CHARLES C. HEYL, principal of the West 
Philadelphia high school, who has been iden- 
tified with the public schools of the city since 
1895, died at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, on 
August 17. Mr. Heyl was a member of the 
Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. in 1923. 


REBECCA THOMPSON, a native of Carlisle and 
for many years a teacher in its public schools, 
died at Buffalo, N. Y., July 26. Miss Thompson 
had taught in Lower Merion township for 
several years, 


OLIVE M. Cripss, a member of the teaching 
staff of Minersville school, Pittsburgh, died 
March 15. 


GERTRUDE Scott, a supervisor of art of the 
North Side district of Pittsburgh for twelve 
years, died April 7 after a prolonged illness. 





Journal Thought Provokers 

. How may one educate the public? See 
page 74 

. What does the State Association expect 
of us? See page 75 

. What are Spoonerisms? See page 76 

. Should the progressive rural teacher be 
rural bred? See page 87 

. What challenges teachers, all citizens? 
See page 85 

. Is your local branch 100% in the P.S.- 
E.A.? See page 92 

. When is Book Week? See page 113 

. To what ideals of the N. E. A. does its 
new president direct our attention? See 
page 94 
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EIGHT 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
NEXT SUMMER 


$535 


France, Switzeriand, Italy, Austria, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and England @ Other tours from 
$292 to $1500. Write today for complete information 
to Teachers’ Travel Department. 


TEMPLE TOURS 





Beautiful Complexion 
IN 15 DAYS 


Clear your complexion of pimples, blackheads, 
whiteheads red spows, en ged pores, oily skin 
and other blemishes.” 1 can & col 


‘e you 
plexica soft, rosy, clear, Gelvety beyond veer 
t dream. And do it ina few da he ae 
cos: e 


» Soaps, - 2 > 4 
Rebs tan" Seruca, slanting” Wodhing te 
a, ean paste moet acca obii- 

are D 
gated. Sond ue x Iw st vet the facts. 


vorothy Ray, GAS 5 N. Michigan Bivd., Dept. 4970 Chicago 











First two weeks finds 143 schools using 
HOPE OF A NATION 
CHARACTER SERIES 


A definite plan of CHARACTER EDUCATION for 
Elementary Schools 
Give us the opportunity to explain the plan, write 
JOHN H. BOOTH, State Manager 
1301 Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A few more county agents wanted. 





Your Favorite 


Fruit Drink--- 
with the addition of 


Horslords 
. Jleid 
Mit) Ditto 








becomes a 
tonic drink 


that relieves mental and nervous 
exhaustion; increases the activity 
ofthebrain and assists nature inre- 
storing vitality to the body. Try it! 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
D-51-2 
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BOOKS 


for School 
LIBERAL 








of the Country 


BOOKS 


Libraries 
DISCOUNTS 











Send for our Catalogue 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
NEW YORK 


55 Fifth Ave. 


At Twelfth St. 
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Calendar 
1930 

October 2 and 3—Central Convention District, 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven 

October. 10 and 11—Northwestern Convention 
District, Strong-Vincent High School, 
Erie 

October 12—Columbus Day 

October 15—2000th Anniversary Virgil’s Birth 

October 17 and 18—Fifth Conference on Sec- 
ondary Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

October 18—Southern Arts Association, York 

October 24—Fall Arbor Day 

October 27—Roosevelt Day 

October 31 and November 1—Educational Con- 
ference, Bucknell University, Lewisburg. 

November 5 and 6—Education Congress, Har- 
risburg 

November 8—Metropolitan Arts Association, 
Philadelphia 

November 10-16—National Education Week 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 16-22—Children’s Book Week 

November 19—White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection 

November 27—Thanksgiving Day 

November 27-29—National Council of Teachers 


of English, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio ; 
December 10-18—American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee 
December 30 and 31—State Convention, P. S. 
E. A., Williamsport; Headquarters: 
Lycoming Hotel 


1931 

January 17-23—National Thrift Week 

February 22-26— Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Detroit, Michigan. 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters, Statler Hotel 

February 25-28—Twenty-third Annual Session 
of the Pennsylvania Conference on 
Social Welfare, Reading 

March 18-20—Eastern Music Supervisor’s Con- 
ference, Syracuse, N. Y. 

March 18-21—Schoolmen’s Week and South- 

eastern Convention District, University 

of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

10-11—Southern Convention District, 

Harrisburg 

April 16-18—Enlarged Educational Conference, 
Pittsburgh 

May 18—International Goodwill Day 

June 28—July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters: Los Angeles Biltmore 

July 27-August 1—Fourth Biennial Conference, 
W. F. E. A., Denver, Colo. 


April 
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ALL TEACHERS 
SHOULD READ 
THIS MESSAGE 


Which appeared in the October issue of the 
Philadelphia Teachers News Letter and was 
paid for by Misses Casselberry and Barber 


To Our Fellow-Teachers: 


The Teachers Protective Union has paid each of us a total 
of $1230.00 covering our long period of disability due to an 
accident and we appreciate so much, what this payment has 
meant to us, we feel it our duty, and at our own expense, to tell 
you about this wonderful organization. 

A few years ago a representative called at our School and 
we enrolled, little knowing we would ever have to call on them 
for aid. a. es 

Last February we met with a dreadful accident. Our suffer- 
ing was intense, but behind it all there was that comfort of 
knowing that we had wisely joined the Teachers Protective 
Union, and that they would take care of us financially. 

Each month, and extending over the summer, we received 
our checks without any “red tape”’. 

As you never know just when your turn will come to be 
disabled, you will be acting wisely to prepare now for that time, 
and we feel sure there is no better Protection to be had than that 
offered through membership in the TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

















Yours very truly, 


E. MADELEINE BARBER 
EpitH M. CassELBERRY 


The TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION offers the very best NON-CAN- 
CELLABLE Health and Accident Protection To Those Engaged in Educational 
Work, and at Minimum Cost. 

Rate Does Not Increase With Age—Benefits Do Not Decrease With Age. 
Request Complete Information. 


—_—eEeew ewe ese eT eee eT CET rT Cre ETC Cee CTC OTC eC Th CCT a oe 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Breneman Bidg. Lancaster, Pa. 
Please send me descriptive printed matter 
and application forms for your exceptional 
health and accident protection for Teachers. 
It is understood that this carries no obliga- 
tion on my part. 
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Educators Beneficial 
Association 


Rooms 422 to 430 Woolworth Bldg. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Non-Cancellable Sickness and 
Accident Protection 


For Teachers Only 


E all have to face the possibility that 

at any time our earning power may 
be suddenly cut off by some mischance sick- 
ness or accident. 


Your friends may write, phone, or send 
flowers. The E. B. A. sends checks. Here’s 
the proof. 


“Your check was for more than I expected, but 
your checks are always like that.” 


“T was wondering how long I would have to save 
to pay my doctor’s bill when along came your check 
from the E. B. A. and that solved all my problems.” 


“Had it not been for the E. B. A. I would have 
been distracted. My checks came right, on the day 
and always for more than I expected.” 


“Again I thank the Association for the prompt 
payment of my sick claims. Everything was done 
as promised, also some in addition—besides kind 
and courteous treatment.” 


“IT thank you very much for your prompt and satis- 
factory settlement of my claim for benefits. May 
God bless and prosper the E. B. A.” 


“We know there’s no joy in sickness, but there is 
pleasure in knowing that the E. B. A. is willing to 
stand back of their agreement to the end. It keeps 
those optimistic who have fallen captive of ill 
health.” 

And so on, ad infinitum. We could quote 
letters like these by the hundreds. They 
show why the E. B. A. is in business. Write 
for complete information. It is an interest- 
ing story. You will be under no obligations. 


A thrifty young lady once said 

Let the ‘Rainy Day’ come I’ve no dread 
Let it pour. I can shout 

For I am not out 

The E. B. A. covers my head. 


CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


If you want helpful and reli- 
Teachers able assistance enroll with 
us. Free enrolment and no charge unless 
position is secured. 


School Authorities %,3°%.,72% 


and intelligent service get in touch with us. 
No charge. 

















PLACEMENT SERVICE 


for PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Teachers Schools 
for for 
Schools Teachers 

Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
324-6-7-8 b percy Bldg. 1215 Plaza Bldg. 
D. HL k, Gen. Mor. Emily A. Lane, Mor. 


‘Nine offices—cooperating fully 




















A PERSONAL 


XMAS GIFT 


Here is the solution to your gift problem—useful, 
yet inexpensive. A substantial gift box, containing 
three five-cent grade No. 2 pencils in artistic 
assortment from 6 beautiful colors each bearing 
the child’s name in gold for only 


14c. a box postpaid see below 


CG RESENSCE 
ee a 





Gift box of 3 pencils... 10 or more boxes...14¢ 
Gift box of 6 pencils...35¢ 10 or more boxes. ..25¢ 
Gift box of 12 pencils...50e 10 or more boxes... 
Gross lots, all with same inscription 

Half-gross lots, all with same inscription.... 


We guarantee prompt service and correct spelling 
of all names. Should our pencils fail to please 
you, your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Print names clearly. Send check or money order 
with your order. 


NEW PROCESS COMPANY 
Station D, Dayton, Ohio 
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DR. WM. B. GUITTEAU’S 


ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH EXERCISES 
AND TESTS— 


a book for the Third, a book for the Fourth, a book 

for the Fifth and a book for the Sixth grades are so 

planned as to supplement the material of any repre- 

— text book or course of study in Elementary 
glish, 


The majority of language errors arise from the fre- 
quent misuse of limited number of forms. This series 
of work books in Elementary English covers the field 
in a systematic way with a maximum practice on the 
forms misused. 


The four books used place emphasis on forty-seven 
different verb forms. Twelve of these are used in each 
of the four books. 


The practice sentences are not composed for the 
practicing of drill but are taken from the stories 
for children. 


In_ organization the material of the four books is 
divided into units and each unit has ten exercises. 
To illustrate, the Third grade book has three units or 
thirty exercises on punctuation and capitalization while 
the book for the Fourth grade has three units of 
thirty exercises on verb forms, etc. 


There are twenty tests to each book and a diagnostic 
test to each unit. Such an organization enables the 
teacher and the pupils to ascertain where drill is 
_ needed. At the completion of each unit there is 

series of accomplishment tests. Score sheets are 
provided at the close of each work book. 


Are you interested? Write us. 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


212 Rowlands Building Columbus, Ohio 














SAVING PRINCESSES 


Princess Chloris lay sick of a strange 
illness (tuberculosis) in an ancient land. 
Believing the disease was spread through 
the air the King boarded: up the. castle 
and hung heavy draperies around the bed. 
Pincard, the gardener’s son, learning the 
secret of air and sunshine from little 
plants, carried the Princess out and had 
the Sun Fairies place her in a tree top 
home. She became well and returned 
home amid great rejoicing. 


The Sun Fairies are saving Pennsylvania 
girls and boys today through Christmas 
Seals. The Seals teach people to protect 
themselves from unseen disease enemies. 


The story of Pincard and the Princess can 
be secured by teachers. Other stories in 
this leaflet are: 


THE TOUCHDOWN 
THE STORY OF THE CHRISTMAS SEAL 


Your local tuberculosis society 


or 
PENNSYLVANIA TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 
311 S. Juniper St. Philadelphia 
(Distributors of child health material and the 
books, Health Training in Schools and A Health 
Education Procedure). 
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Send for free 


Coffee School Exhibit #o 
help you dramatize Geography! 


“Brazil is bounded by Uruguay, Paraguay 
” is important information. But, see 
how quickly your class learns Geography 
with these fascinating pictures of Brazil. 
Notable educators prepared the exhibit— 
realizing that a dramatized subject is more 
readily taught, more easily learned. It in- 
cludes the story of coffee cultivation in Brazil, 
charts and maps, a history of coffee, an 
analysis of coffee brewing, and its dietetic 
values. Here is material for Domestic 
Science classes, or fresh subject matter for 
English composition. 
Teachers of primary and 
secondary grades’ will 
find the exhibit helpful 
COF E and appropriate. There 
= . are fifteen large white 
AMERICAS cards in black, and in 
avorite full color, packed in a 
DRINK heavy manila envelope. 
* * *& *& * *« Mail the coupon below. 


see “qa COFFEE PROMOTION 

11 Water fen i York City 

Gentlemen: Please send me your free Coffee School - 
Exhibit. 


Address 





Po nearly a quarter 
of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—lon¢ life 
—correct ventilation - 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to ad 
eliminate glare—these Ai 
features make Draper gy 
Window Shades spe- aii 
cially adaptable for LAA 
schoolroom use. RB 

Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary StyteShade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. ?.J. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND JEL Jo INDIANA 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 


School of Commerce 


Professional Schools: A Ww yR 
Theology, Law SE T K 
ie ‘ With a “Punch” 
Medicine, Dentistry ees Baited by James E MeDede, 
a“ r sistan inden: Schoo! 
Pharmacy, Chiropody Seat work that appeals to child a 
School of Musi rane i; Stimulating, Modern 
chool o usic 
een TRY A SIX-PUPIL SET 
Training School for Nurses N 422—Concrete Addition (low 2nd) in color........ $0.50 
Sewers Insite tinted 
. v’ » wf 
High School dition “fects end ) io bex..... 


FALL SEMESTER NOW 
OPEN 50 
956—‘‘What (1st gr 50 
eHow To tonpucT. INDIVIDUAL SEAT WORK” by 
James E. MeDade, free with any eash order 
For information, write to the Secretary, Send for Catalogue 
Conwell Hall, Temple University, Broad THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 
Street and Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa., “Modern Devices for the Modern Teacher” 
or phoné STEvenson 7600. 1701 West 74th Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Over ninety different corre- 4 
spondence courses for the 
training and improvement of 
ee emonstration 
Courses in Psychology, Education, 
English, Public School Art, German, 
Romance Languages, History, Politi- UNITS 
cal Science, Economics, Mathematics, us 


Latin, Zoology, Nature i id Na 
Drawing, Industrial Art, Sociology, 
Ceramics, Geography, Metallurgy, 4 Lu NT & H A LEY 
Philosophy, Architecture, and Rural 
Education. 


























Special Bulletin giving com- tH oS TH YEARS 
plete information mailed upon 
application to 


A. S. HURRELL 
Director of Teacher Training Extension 


The Pennsylvania State College L EKnott Apparatus Co. 
a a 1 ee 


CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 
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RUGG 


A History of American Civilization: 


Economic and Social 


The latest addition to the famous Rugg Social Science Course. It gives a 
vivid, dramatic treatment of the discovery, exploration, and settlement of 
the land, the Industrial Revolution in America, the growth of big business, 
and their repercussions on the life of the people. With the same generous 
use of pictorial material as in the previously published books “An Intro- 
duction to American Civilization” and “Changing Civilizations in the 
Modern World.” See this Rugg Social Science Course which so effec- 
tively combines history, economics, geography, and civics. 


GINN AND COMPANY 7 Fifth Avenue, 











Nichols’s New Junior Business Training 


By Freperick G. NicHors, Associate Professor of Education, Harvard University, formerly Director 
of Commercial Education, States of New York and Pennsylvania. Cloth, 8 vo., 400 pages, illustrated. 
Manual and Key. 


(Complete, $1.68. Part One, $1.00; Part Two, $1.00) 
Blank Business Forms: Part One, $0.60; Part Two, $0.72 


HE further enrichment of the junior high school pro- 

gram, accompanied by an actual saving of time, is made 
possible with this book. Business arithmetic and business 
writing now form an integral part of this pre-vocational 
course, 


The material in the author’s original text—the pioneer 
in this field—has been revised, rewritten and expanded. 
New illustrations have almost entirely replaced the old. 
Part One of the course is devoted to business training on 
the basis of personal needs. Part Two continues this train- 
ing but its material is derived from certain junior clerical 
services. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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